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Educational. 


CavirorniA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
17 haaies BOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ConNnEcTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
WV EST END INSTITUTE, %h00l for 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early appl'ca- 
tion — 
Mrs. s.L. Capr and Miss Cc. sed Caby, Principals. 


NNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
MERE T 'SCHOOL.—A New Church 


School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 
ber 3. For all faformation, address 
WI LuiAM E. Peck, Head Master. 





Ly qn CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
‘*“T. MARGARE 7S DIOCESAN 
ay and Day ®chool for Girls reo peso Som a, 
ev. Francis T. Russell, D.D., 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 





ILuino1s, Chicago, 708 Chamber of Co ce. 
YWIICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information. address 
. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 








Louisiana, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
vs. F.D. BLAKE AND Mrs L. POLK 
CHAPMAN’S French and English Boarding and 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct 1, 1894 Students 
aa for college. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
se. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 


September 26. 32d year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. : i 
7. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M.C. CaRTER, Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 

tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 

amma and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Bosto’ oe 
Bp: STON UNIVE R. SIT Y Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
a VCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
repared for colene. scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. ngs pon a and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of gro 
JAMEs S. GARLAND, Principal: 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
Xv R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 Boys. 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys —repares for College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Cheiten Avenue. 2 
TSS MARY FE. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing avd Day School —26th year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
TSS COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for cutdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 





- RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
ISS pabnde 3 Y C. WHEELERS PRE- 
paratory, Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo- 

r 2, 1894. "Certificate admits to Brown University, 
Seuttt and Wellesley Nog hn pa Professors 
Collegiate Department. hool prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupils. 





Educational. 


Museum of Fine Arts 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in Growing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
oa anatomy and a. Principal instruc- 

F. W. Benson, F. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
ean and Pair ting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 
tive Design), B. L Pratt (Modelling), > 3 H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pu fis are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

iss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; supertor cui- 
sine. uced rates in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE- 
CIALTY. Best references. Illustrated caaepeboke sent 
on application. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories, improved course 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Principal. 


MEE JOHN McGINNIS, Jr.,OF NEW 


Lig bas taken an apartmen , No. 40 Ave. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desir Refer- 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 


ACADEMY, 
RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE. N. Y. 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thorougtiy for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. — 


T. AGNES’ "SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 

—Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern 
Languages and Music. Gymnasium; 34 teachers. Send 
for catalogue to Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 




















Teachers, etc. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, LECTURER 
in the U neorae of Marburg, receives as boarders 
gentlemen who wish to attend the Untversity or to 
study German and other languages. Pupils ‘aoe 
for exams. Address Schwanallee 4, Marburg i. H., Ger- 
many. Ww. TILLEY. 


LGIERS. —As VE RIC ‘AN PHS "“SICIAN, 
M.A., age 29, wintering in Algiers, seeks engage- 
ment either as tutor or to take charge of patient. Speaks 
French. References. 
Dr. WILLIAM BEaM, Hotel Continental, Algiers, Africa, 


'ANSKRIT AND AVESTAN WORK- 
ing Library for sale at low prices. 
R A, A., Columbia College. a 


TU TORING FOR COLLEGE 
G. H. MAYNADIER, A.M , 17 Plym: pton St.. 
Cam ridge, Mass. 


f ARVARD—Tutoring for Admission.— 
H. H. BroGan, Ph.D., 858 Main St., Cambridge. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street. Bostou. 

















School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Beston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chigago; 82 Church pened. Toronto: 
803 Twelfth Street, Was hington, D. C.; 1201 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


A? MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ sons a lies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 


ay Py ~ olleges Scbools, and Families. 
Apply to 





Mrs. M. J. YounG-FULTOoN. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HEALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC y, 

211 Wabash Ave.. Chicago.—We are in need of seve- 
ral Professors for college positions open at the holidays, 
and of teachers for high-school work. Correspondence 
solicited. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
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Some Important Books of the Season 


HYPATIA; 


Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By CHARLEs KinGstey. Illustrated from Drawings by Wittiam Marrin | 


iN 
sON, and with Portrait of the Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uneut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7.00. (/n a Box.) 
‘* Harper’s Young People’’ for 1894. Literary and Social Essays. 
Volume XV. With about 800 Illustrations and 888 Pages. | By GEorGe WittiaAmM Curtis. One Volume. Crown Sy 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. (A 
ege ‘ Dee. . 
Twilight Land. | +) 
Written and Illustrated by Howarp PYLE, Author of | Portraits in Plaster. 
‘¢The Wonder Clock,” ‘* Pepper and Salt,” ‘‘ Men of | From the Collection of Laurence Hurrox, With 72 
Iron,” etc. 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, $2.50. | [llustrations. Large Paper, S8vo, Cloth, Orna: 
(Ready Dec. 4.) | Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6.00 
THE GOLDEN HOUSE. 
A Story. By CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER, Author of ‘tA Little Journey in the World,” et [ilustrated by W. 1 
SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, $2.00. (Acady Dec. 4.) 
Wimples and Crisping Pins. The Story of Babette. 
Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of Women. By) By Rurh McEnery Srvuarr, Author of ‘tA Golden 
THEODORE CHILD, Author of ‘* Art and Criticism,” Wedding,” etc. Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, Orna- 
etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and mental, $1.50. (Aeady Dec. 4.) 


Gilt Top, $2.00. 


. Wayside Poems. 

Wealth against Commonwealth. , ' . i . 

— a? awe} : ie Cae Aiea | By Wattace Bruce. Lllustrated. Square Svo, ¢ 
y Henry Demarest Lioyp. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. | Ornamental, $2.00. 

| 


A Sporting Pilgrimage. 


By Caspar W. Wuirney. Riding to Hounds, Golf, Row- | A Little English Gallery. 
ing, Football, Cricket, Club and University Athletics, | By Loutse ImoGen Guiney. With Portrait. romeo, Cloth, 
Studies in English Sport, Past and Present. Copiously Ornamental. (In the Series ‘* Harper's American Es- 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. | sayists."’) $1.00. 


TRILBY. 
A Novel. By Georce pu Maurier, Author of ‘* Peter Ibbetson.”” With 120 Ilustra by 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. (dition de Luxe. One volume. Full Vellum, $10.00. Ji af 


ual 


December. ) 
Theatricals. Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S. 
Two Comedies: Zhe Album—The Reprobate. By Henry | His Personal History. By Samuri Sines, LL.D, Au- 
James. Post 8vo, Cloth. (Ready Dec. 4 ) thor of ** Self-Help,” ‘* Character,” et With Por- 


trait. 1r2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50 


The Boy Travellers in the Levant. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Moroc- Bible Stories for Young People. 
co, Algeria, Turis, Greece, and Turkey, with ‘Visits to By the Rt. = v. Hi 


) iy the Rt ENRY C, Potter, D.D., the Rev. 
the Islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, and the Site of An- Bishop Jo F. Hursr, D.D., the Rev. Joun HALt, 
cient Troy. By THomas W. Knox. Profusely Lllus- D.D.. a Others. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
trated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. Ornamental, Sr.oo. 


HARPER'S LITTLE NOVELS. 


The Royal Marine. An Idy! of Narragansett Pier.) A Kentucky Cardinal. By James Lane Atte. II 


By BRANDER Mat danger Illustrated >) W. T. Smep- lustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 
LEY. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

Ministers of Grace. By Eva WILDER McGrasson. Illus >t John’s Wooing. By M. G. McCrrtianp.  Iilus- 
lustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00, trated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 
(Ready Dec. 4.) (Ready Dec. 4.) 


An Agitator. By CLementina Brack. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CI” The above works a p for sale by all booksellers, or will de semt by the pudiis ¢ prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 


or Mexico, om receipt of | the pri 
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FOUR GREAT HISTORICAL SERIES 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. 
LO oe ee ee ee 


The Influence of Sea Power upon History. (1660-1783.) By Capt. A. T. Manan, 
United States Navy, late President of the War College, Newport. With 25 charts illustra- 
tive of great naval Battles. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire. By Capt. 
A.T. Manan. With 13 maps and battle plans. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00. The two 
works together, in box, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $17.50. 
Captain, A, T. Mahan’s great historical works on the ‘ Influence of Sea Power,” the im- 

nee of which was conceded at the time of their publication, are now in constant demand, 
and.several editions for America and England have been printed withina few months. He 
isnow universally admitted to be one of the great modern historians; and his books are re- 
cognized everywhere for their originality, power, and lucidity of style, and as historical con- 
tributions of the highest importance. ; 
Send for ‘‘About Books,” No. 7, which gives interesting information regarding this series; 
mailed free to any address, 


Il. The Works of Francis Parkman. Now Complete. 








THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC AND THE INDIAN | La SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT 
WAR AFTER THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. WEST. 


Two volumes. THE OLD R&GIME IN CANADA. 
THE OREGON TRAIL.—SKETCHES OF PRAIRIE | Count FRONTENAC AND NEW FRANCE UNDER 
AND Rocky Mountain LIFE. Louis XIV. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT, Two volumes. 
(Mr. Parkman’s last work.) 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. 
THe Jesuits tv NortH AMERICA IN THE 
BEVENTEENTH CENTURY. MONTCALM AND WOLFE. Two volumes. 
In all 12 vols. Library Edition. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 per volume. Popular Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 per volume. Any work sold separately. 


** Of all American historians he is the most peculiarly American, and yet he is the broad- 
est and most cosmopolitan.”—Prof. JoHN FISKE. 


‘* His name will live long in human memory.”—Pres. ELiot, Harvard College. 
The above books are fully described in ‘‘ About Books” No. 9. Mailed free to any address. 


TTI. ed. he Eiistorical Romances of ; Flenryk Stenkiewics. 











Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 


With Fire and Sword. An Historical Novel of Poland and Russia. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


The Deluge. An Historical Novel of Poland, Sweden, and Russia. A sequel to 
“With Fire and Sword.” With photogravure portrait of the author, and map of the coun- 
try at the period in which the events of ‘‘ The Deluge” and ‘‘ With Fire and Sword ” tak 
place. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. ; 


Pan Michael. An Historical Novel of Poland, the Ukraine, and Turkey. A sequel to 
‘* With Fire and Sword” and ‘“‘ The Deluge.” Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


Without Dogma. A Novelof Modern Poland. Translated from the Polish of Henryk 

SIENKIEWICZ, by Iza Young. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The complete series, Library Edition—With Fire and Sword, 2 vols, The Deluge, 2 vols., 

Pan Michael, 1 vol, and Without Dogma, 1 vo]. In all 6 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

top, $9.50; half calf, gilt top, $21.00. 

** Such a writer as Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist, whose works belong with the very best 
of their class, and who has a kind of Shakespearian freshness, virility, and power of charac- 
terization, is sufficient to give dignity to the literature of a whole generation in his own coun- 
try. His three novelson the wars of the Polish Commonwealth, and his painful but superb 


a story, ‘Without Dogma,’ form a permanent addition to modern literature.”— 
HE OUTLOOK. 


ITV. The Htstorical Romances of Alexandre Dumas. 


Library edition, choicely printed in clear type, and giving excellent and unabridged transla- 
tions. 48 vols.,12mo, with etchings, photogravures, etc. Per volume, decorated cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50; plain cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere. Ask for Little, Brown & Company’s COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 


About Books, No, 8, a pamphlet giving lists of romances and full descriptions mailed free to 
any address. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston 





Scribner's New Books 


FOR YOUNG READERS. 


A New Book by Mrs Burnett. 


PICCINO 


And Other Child Stories. By Mrs. FRANCES 
Hopeson BurRNEtTT. Illustrated by R. B. 
Birch. Square 8vo, uniform with * Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” $1.50. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison writes: ‘* The history of 
Piccino’s ‘ two days’ is as delicate as one of the 
anemones that spring in the rock walls facing 
Piccino’s Mediterranean. A delightful volume in 
fair print, and furthermore embellished by Mr. 
Birch’s grateful and sympathetic drawings.” 


Three New Books by G. A. Henty. 


In the Heart of the Rockies. A Story 
of Colorado. 


Wulf the Saxon. A Story of the Nor- 
man Conquest. 
When London Burned. A Story of Re- 
storation Times. 
Each, crown 8vo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Mi od as animated and descriptive as the 

ks always are, giving ple: ty of de- 

pendable facts at the same time that the nar- 

— interest is well sustained.”\—Philadelphia 
88. 


Czar and Sultan. 


The Adventure of a British Lad in the Rus- 
so-Turkish War of 1877-78. By ARcHI- 
BALD FORBES. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


“A brilliant and excitirg narrative, and the 
drawings add to its interest and value ’’—N. Y. 
Observer. 


The Butterfly Hunters in the 
Caribhees. 


By Dr. EuGENE Murray-AarRon. With 8 


full-page Illustrations. 12mo, $2.00 

‘We have rarely become interested in a boys’ 
book that contained so much valuable informa- 
tion conveyed in so interesting a manner.’’—Bos- 
ton Times. 


The Wagner Story Book. 


Firelight Tales of the Great Music Dramas. 
i ILLIAM HENkRy F Rost. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 

“Most. admirably written — straightfotward, 


dramatic, and clear.”°— Boston Times. 
Norseland Tales. 
By H. H. Boygsen. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.25. 
“A collection of ten of this delightful writer's 
short stories."’"— Philadelphia Press. 
Things Will Take a Turn. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. _Iilustrated. 
16mo, $1.00. 


A sweet story of child life, by the author of 
‘:hips that Pass in the Night.’ 


Love Songs of Childhood. 
By EUGENE FIELD. 16mo, $1.00. 


Making of Ohio Valley States. 


By SaMUEL ApaAms Drake. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1 50 


To Greenland and the Pole. 


A Story of Adventure in the Arctic Re- 
gions. By GORDON STABLEs. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 


#*« Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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HOLIDAY AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


THE SKETCH-BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. The Van Tassel Edition, uviform in general style with the Holiday Editions of “The Alhambra,” *‘ Granada.” 
and ‘‘ Knickerbocker.” Two volumes, 8vo, printed from new type, with artistically designed borders, and 32 Illustrations in photo- 


gravure from designs by Rackham, Barraud, Church, Rix, and 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE Ill. 


By Horace WALPOLE. Edited by G F. RussELL BARKER. 
Four volumes, 8vo, with 16 portraits ia photogravure. Letter- 
ress edition. Per set, in cloth extra, $18 00; 25 copies have 
llustrations printed on India paper, and for these sets the 
price is $25.00. 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. 


Now complete. Each play ina separate volume. 3' x5 inches. 

From new type, the text is complete and unabridged, with 500 

illustrations by FRANK HOWARD. In 40 volumes and issued in 

four styles: 

A.- Garnet cloth, each, 40 cents: per set, 40 volumes in box, $16.00. R.— 
Full leather, gilt top, each (in a box), 75 cents; per set, 40 v lumes in box, 
30.00. C—40 volumes bound in 20, cloth, per set (sold in sets only), 


15.00. b.—40 volumes bound in 20, half calf extra, gilt tops, in box, per 
set (suld in sets only), $35.00. 


HOLLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By Epmonpo bE Amicts. Translated from the Italian by 
CAROLINE TILTON. Van Dyke Edition. Beautifully printed 
from new type. With 84 illustrations. 8vo, $2.25. 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 


By Epmonpo DE Amicts_ Translated from the Italian by 
W.W.Capy. Saragossa Edition. 8vo. Illustrations. #2 25. 
*,* The Van Dyke Fdition of “ Holland and Its People,” ard the Saragossa 


Edition ef “Spain and the Spaniards,” are put up together (with jackets) in 
a box. 2 volumes, Svo, #4.5u; half calf extra, $¥.00. 


SIX MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


By ISABELLA BirRp BisHoP. First American edition. With 
full-page illustrations reproduced from original photographs, 
and map. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2 25. 


VERSES AND FLY-LEAVES. 


7 CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. J6mo, full leather, uncut 
edges, $1.50. This is the first American edition of these inimita- 
ble verses, and contains all of CALVERLEY’S more popular pieces. 


THE ARTIFICIAL MOTHER. 


A Marital Fantasy. By G. H. P. With six Dlustrations by 
VaN DEUSEN. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


What Men have Said. An Every Day Book. Compiled by Rose 
PoRTER. 16mo, ornamental cloth covers, $1.00. 


AMERICAN SONG. 


A Collection of Representative American Poems, with Avalyti- 
cal and Critical Studies of their Writers Edited by A. B. Sr- 
MONDS. 12mo, $1 50. 


TINTORETTO. 


The Life and Genius of Jacopo RosvstrI, called TrntoRetrTo. 
By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, author of **The Real and Ideal 
in Literature,” etc. 12mo0, clotb. With Heliotype Reproduc- 
tions of TINTORETTO’S master-pieces, #2.25. 


PRINCE HENRY (the Navigator) OF PORTUGAL, 


And the Age of Discovery in Europe. By C. R BraZz.ey, 
. A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. (Being No 121n the 
‘- Heroes of the Nations” Series). 
Very fully illustrated with reproduct’ons of contemporary prints, and of 
many maps, coast charts, and mappe-mondes, ‘Illustrating the progress of 
geographical discovery in Europe. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt 





tops $1.75. 


Holiday Number of ‘‘Notes on New Books,” giving full descriptions of th 
/ & EP id ‘ 


an Deusen. Cloth extra, $6.00; three quarter levant, $12.00 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


A Concise Account of the War in the United States of 
America between 1861 and 1865. By Jomnn Copman Rores, 
author of “The First Napoleon,” etc. To be completed in 
three octavo volumes. Each will be complete in itself and 
will be sold separately. Part l. Narrative of Events to 
the Opening of the Campaign of 182, with 5 maps. Swo, $1.50. 

‘Most complete and interesting account of the Civil War which has ever 
been published. We unhesitatingly recommend ft as containing a wealth 
of information which no cne can afford to be deprived of. It ought to be 


in every scho |] library, public brary, private library and home “— New 
Haven Leader. 


THE WINNING OF THE WESsT. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of “Hunting Trips of a 
Rancbman,” ** The Wilderness Hunter,” ete. Volume LIL. The 
Founding of the Trans-Alleghany Commonwealth, [784 1700 
Svo, with map, $2 50. 


CICERO, 


And the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. Lo SrrRacnan 
Davipson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (Being 
No. X of the ** Heroes of the Nations” Series.) Large I2mo, il 
lustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75 


ABRAHATI1 LINCOLN, 


And the Downfall of American Slavery. By Noan Brooxs 
New Edition with additional material. (No. XL. inthe ‘Heroes 
of the Nations’ Series.) Large Imo, illustrated, cloth, #1.50; 
half leather, gilt tops, $1.75, 


THE STORY OF VENICE, 


From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Reoublic. By ALE 
THEA WIEL. (No. 42 in the “Story of the Nations” Series ) 
12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


THE STORY OF THE CRUSADES. 


By T.S. ARcHER and C. L. Kinesrorp. Being No. 44 of the 
‘Stories of the Nations” Series. Fully illustrated 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, 31.75. 


THE EGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


The most ancient and most important of the extant religious 
texts of ancient Egypt. Edited with introduction, a complete 
translation. and chapters on its histery, symbolism, ete, by 
CHARLES H.S. Davis) With 9 full-page illustrations from 
the Turin and Louvre Papyri. and designs representing Egyp- 
tian Gods. Large quarta, 8.00 


LORENZO LOTTO. 


Au Essay in Constructive Art-Criticism. By BERNHARD BE 
RENSON. Author of **The Venetian Painters of the Renais- 
sanee,” etc. With thirty full page heliotype illustrations from 
the masterpieces of Lotto and his master, ALVISE VIVARINI. 
Svo, 383.50. 


THE PLAY-ACTRESS 


By S. R. CRocKetTT. author of ‘‘The Raiders,” ‘The Stickit 
Minister,” ete.. ete. 16mo, in the series of ‘* Distinctive Stories,” 
with Frontispiece by McCullough, $1.00 


MORE CELTIc FAIRY TALEs. 


Collected and edited by JosrpH Jacors, and illustrated by J. D- 
BATTEN. (No. 6 in the * Fairy Tales of the Nations.”) Simi- 
lar to ** English Fairy Tales.” Svo, $1.75. 


season's publications and prospectuses of 


the **Stories of the Nations” and the *‘Herees of the Nations,” sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


IF° The above books are to be had at all booksellers, or w 
on receipt 


New York and London. 


be sent, mail prepatd, to any part of the United States 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S PERIODICALS FOR 1895 


NATURE. 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
Yearly Subscription, $6.00. Single Numbers, 15 Cents. Sent for two months, as a trial sub- 
scription, on receipt of $1.00. 
*..* “ Nature” has just completed its first quarter-century. The number for November st 
begins Volume 51, and contains an Introductory Article by the Rt. Hon. T. H. Hux ey, entitled 
‘Past AND PRESENT.” 





Contents of the Current Number—November 1 5, 1894. 


Historical Exposition of Mechanics, Prof. A. G. Greenhill, F.R.S.; Newth’s Inorganic Chemistry, M. M. Pattison Muir; 
Our Book Shelf; Letters to the Editor; The Present State of Physiological Research; Ink Crystals (Illustrated); Notes; Our Astro- 
nomical Column; Statistical Account of French Forests, Prof. W. R. Fisher; The Properties of Liquid Ethane and Propane, A. LH. 
Tutton; The British Central Africa Protectorate; Early British Races (J/lustrated), Dr. J. G. Garson; University and Educational 





F 
t 


Intelligence; Scientific Serials; Societies and Academies; Books, Pamphlets, and Serials Received. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by J. McKrEn CaTretux, Columbia College, and J. MARK BALD- 
Win, Princeton University. Published bi-monthly. Vol. I. No. 1, 
January, 1894. Single numbers, 75 cents; annual subscription, $4.00. 

With the November number the REVIEW completed its first year. 

The next number will be January, 1895. 

Among the contributors to the REVIEW are: Professors WM. JAMES, 


Jostau Roycr, Gro. T. Lapp, N. M. ButLer, J. H. Huysiop, JOHN | the publication of the results of research, to translate and reproduce in 
full or in part important foreign memoirs not easily accessible in the 
original to American readers, to discuss current topics of special] inte- 
The department devoted to Literature will be thorough and compre- | rest to the student of Physics. 


DEWEY, JOSEPH J ASTROW, H. F. OsBoRN, JAMES SULLY, CARL STUMPF, 
A. BINET, etc. 


hensive, as heretofore. The PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX, a separate publi- 
cation, giving the titles of all books and articles on Psychology and 
——— subjects for the year 1894, will be issued about February 1, 
1895 (and annually thereafter) at a special discount to subscribers to 
the Review. It may also be had separately. 





Editors, Ithaca, N. Y.; subscriptions to the Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


THE PHYSICAL REVIEW. 


A Journal of Experimental and Theoretical Physics. Conducted by 


Epwarp L. NicHoLs and ERNEST MERRITT. Issued bi-monthly. 
Vol. I.. No. 1, July—August, 1893. Price, 50 cents; annual sub- 
scription, $3.00. 
It is the purpose of THE PHysicaL REVIEw to afford a channel for 


eee 


Contributions to THE PHysICAL REVIEW should be addressed to the 


LP Deo Sala IE 


The Department of New Books is a very important feature. 





THE PORTFOLIO. 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects. 
Price, 75 cents; annua 


MONOGRAPH 


DECEMBER. READY SHORTLY. 


Italian Book-=IIlustration of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. 
By ALFRED W. PoLiarD. 


Already Issued: 
Rembrandt’s Etchings. P. G. Hamerron. 


Malta and the Knights Hospitallers. W.K. R. Beprorp. 
Josiah Wedgwood, Master Potter. A. H. Cuurcu. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. — 


Monthly. Price, 30 cents; annual subscription, $3.00. 
Among the contributors to the last volume (May, 1894, to October, 
1894) are Mrs. Ritchie, C. B. Roylance Kent,George Saintsbury, Andrew 
Lang, the late Prof. Nichol, Judge Hughes, R. D. Blackmore, Vernon 
Lee, Mrs. Steel, etc. 





Published Monthly. Plates and Other Illustrations. 


1 subscription, $7.50. 


S FOR 1894. 


Bastien Lepage. Juiia Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Apy). 
D. G. Rossetti. F.G. STEPHENs. 

Frederick Walker. CiaupE PHILLIPs. 

Fair Women. WI L.LIAM SHARP. 

The New Forest. C.J. Cornisu. 

Thomas Gainsborough. WatrER ARMSTRONG. 
Bookbinding in France. W. Y. FLETCHER. 

Albert Durer’s Engravings. Lionet Cust. 


L’ART. 
Revue Bi-Mensuelle [llustrée. With Etchings, Facsimiles, and Wood 
Engravings. Single numbers, 75 cents; annual subscription, $12.00. 
This celebrated magazine will begin its twenty-first year with the 


first number for January, 1895. Its form wasreduced in January, 1894, 
to one-half the original size, making it much more convenient to hold. 


Large plates are supplied to regular subscribers for the year. 





DECEMBER HOLIDAY NUL 


'MBER, ILLUSTRATED. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to New and Current Publications. 


Price, 5 cents each number; 


subscription, 50 cents a year. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1804. 


; The Week. 


On Wednesday week, for the first time 
since specie payments were resumed, there 
was a premium on gold in Wall Street. 
The premium ranged from 1-64 to 1g, and 
was chiefly at the latter figure. It was 
based on sentiment and not on facts, since 
the Government had not suspended gold 
payments, but was keeping open door at 
the sub-treasury, and was redeeming legal- 
tender notes on presentation. Moreover, 
there was an abundance of gold in the 
Treasury and no possible chance of a short- 
age. How are we to explain this phenome- 
non? There are two ways, and they are 
equally ludicrous. One is to suppose that 
intending subscribers to the new Govern- 
ment loan were intimidated by the news- 
papers, and that they were afraid of draw- 
ing unfavorable comment upon themselves 
if they took gold from the Treasury to 
pay for their bond subscriptions. The 
other and more probable explanation is 
that they were intimidated by the Govern- 
ment itself, fearing discrimination here- 
after if they avail themselves of their legal 
rights in a purely business transaction. 
According to the letter of the law, the 
secretary was obliged to call for ‘‘coin” in 
his bond sale. The law under which he 
acts was passed before the resumption of 
specie payments. The bonds being repaya- 
ble, both principal and interest, in coin, it 
was fitting that the bond subscriptions 
should be paid in coin. But the reason for 
these distinctions ceased when specie pay- 
ments were resumed. The distinctions 
ought to have ceased at the same time. 
They did cease as to the payment of cus- 
toms duties in coin. 








When a sale of Government bonds is to 
be made, its success is to be determined 
by the number of bids received, the 
amount applied for, and the price paid. 
Measured by all these tests, the present 
sale is a success, but it has been a suc- 
cess in another way not anticipated by 
anybody. It has drawn public atten- 
tion to the unscientific arrangement 
of the national finances as nothing else 
could have done. It has exposed the ab- 
surdity and the expensiveness of the sys 
tem which charges the Government with 
the responsibility of maintaining a gold 
reserve for the settlement of inter- 
national balances. In the present in- 
stance the Government assumes an ob- 
ligation of 5 per cent. interest for nine 
years and three months on 850,000,000 
(less the premium received), amounting to 
say $12,000,000, in order to insure the com 
merce of the country against a fresh panic 
by reason of a possible diminution of the 
gold reserve. Ours is the only government 





in the world that charges itself with such 
functions, but it is something that we 
can never get rid of so long as the 
legal-tender notes are outstanding. It is 
indispensable that these should be 
taken in and cancelled—the sooner the 
better. Ex-Comptroller Trenholm, in 
a letter to the World, recommends that 
the bond sales be continued as long 
as anybody is willing tc buy, and that a 
special issue should be made at 24, per 
cent. interest for the purpose of taking in 
the redundant currency. The only defect 
in this plan is that it does not pro 
vide for the cancellation of the legal 
tender notes taken in. It is time to 
put an end to the greenback folly alto 
gether. Thirty-two years have passed 
since these notes were issued as a “ war 


, 


measure.’’ The necessity of issuing them 
at all was never proved, and may well be 
doubted, but however that question may 
be decided, there was no necessity of keep 
ing them alive more than six months after 
the end of the war. They ought to have 
been funded in interest-bearing bonds at 
once, like the other floating debt. We hope 
to see measures taken in the next Con- 
gress, if not in the present one, to deliver 
us from this prolonged nightmare. 


The Boston Advertiser discusses the 
question of currency reform as though 
that portion of a bank's capital which, 
under the present arrangement, is de- 
posited with the Government as security 
for circulating notes, would disappear up 
the chimney or otherwise cease to exist if 
the Baltimore plan were adopted. Having 
this conception of the volatile nature 
of bank capital, it says: ‘*The Balti 
more plan in effect only leaves one- 
half or one-quarter of the bank's capital 
for the protection of depositors."" Let us 
see how the case would stand as regar 
depositors in a bank starting with a capi- 
tal of $114,000. We take this 
cause that amount is required, at the 
present price of bonds, to take out $90,000 
of circulation. The only portion of 
this sum which can be made availa 
ble for the protection of depositors 
is $24,000, 7. ¢., the excess of value of the 
bonds over circulation. Under the Balti- 





more plan there would be 857,000 of bank 
10tes which would be a first lien on as 
sets, but there would be $57,000 of ca 
tal remaining as a protection to « 
positors, against 24,000 under the 
present arrangement; or 833,000 more 
in the former case than in the 
latter. Now if we take into account. as is 
proper, the bank's bills receivable (which 
it has taken in exchange for its circulat 
ing notes), we have $90,000 under present 


arrangements and 857,000 under the Bal 






timore plan, or 833,000 more under the 
former than under the latter. In other 
words, the two systems are exactly alike as 
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regards the protection of depositors, pro 
vided none of the capital goes up the 
chimney or is carried off by witches. 


Ex Speaker Reed made his first speech 
since election at the dinner of the Home 
Market Club in Boston on Thursday. Bi 
fore such an audience it was probably ine 
vitable that he should vaunt protection, and 
he said some very foolish things about the 
tariff. But at the same time he showed as 
clearly as in his first brief comments to 
an interviewer a realization of the perils 
which confront the victors at the late elee 
tion. Of course he had to have his fling 
at some of the victims, but he turned from 
poking fun at the Democrats to remind 


his own party that ‘twe have got something 


else to do besides rejoice,”’ and that *vieto 
ries bring responsib * Instead of 
predicting that the Republicans would 
sweep the country in 1800, he only claimed 


that, ‘if we have wisdom f r two years, 
we will be trusted for more."’ As Mr. 


Reed's influence will be controlling in the 





next House of Representatives, su 
dence that he has learned some wisdom 
from the wreek in which his previous 
speakership invelved his party, is most 


welcome. 


srue sar 


Mr. Reed is much better at vi: 


4 
casm on general principles than he is at 


specific details. Cautious as he was in 
, ? } + . } tin 
general about predicting what the actual 


working of the new taritf! would be, it 
seemed to him *‘ unavoidable” that “many 
woollen manufactories must go under.” 
What a pity that the editor of the Wool 
tind Cotton Reporter did not slip a copy 
of his paper of the same day into Mr. 
Reed’s hands in time to forestall this 
particular prophecy. In it it is stated 
that many hosiery and underwear mills 
‘have orders on hand sufficic nt to keep 
them running up to next March,” while 
**many of the mills are at present very ac- 

ely emploved,”* **what with the duplicate 
orders received on heavy-weight goods 
and the hurrying forward of deliveries 
i In fact, says the Re- 
porter, with a cruel spiking in advance of 
Mr. Reed's guns, the domestic manufac- 
turer ‘“‘ is eager for the fray,’’ fully ready 
to meet the foreigner in the gates and 
‘‘show what he can do in quality and 


Mr. W. S. Parkerson of New Orleans 
had a royal reception at the same Home 
Market banquet. His speech was ‘ well 
received,”’ and his plea for “the elevation 
of the title of American citizen’? was so 
fine that ‘“‘the audience arose and gave him 
three rousing cheers.’’ This was very 
flattering, but Mr. Parkerson is used to 
such demonstrations when he speaks. On 
the evening of March 14, 1891, he madea 
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speech in his own New Orleans which 
brought him greater applause than cold 
and cultured Bostonians are capable of. 
‘* Hurrah for Parkerson!’’ cried the mob, 
when he declared then that he was ‘only 
a plain American citizen;’’ and when they 
asked, ‘‘Shall we get our guns?’ ‘“ Yes, 
yes,”’ said Parkerson, ‘“‘get your guns and 
meet us in Congo Square immediately.”’ 
The guns were got, and the eleven 
Italians were shot down in cold blood. 
According to Mr. Blaine and Presi- 
dent Harrison, this deed was one of 
infamy, yet the instigator of ' it needs 
only to become a protectionist and go 
to Boston, to be welcomed to a seat be- 
side the Governor of Massachusetts and 
Senator Hoar, and to be applauded for 
his noble sentiments in favor of making 
the name American glorious,with a bounty 
on sugar thrown in. Truly, as pious Sena- 
tor Hoar says, ‘‘ Light is breaking in the 
South’’; but what is it that is breaking in 
Massachusetts? 





In analyzing the vote of this city and 
State for light on the meaning of the late 
election, one point of first importance 
seems to be generally overlooked. Mr. 
Hill’s vote in the city is set down at 
127,088, and Mr. Morton’s at 124,308, and 
Mr. Hill’s plurality is thus made out to be 
2,780. But the vote for Mr. Wheeler, 
9,039, was as much an anti-Hill vote as 
that cast for Mr. Morton, and should be 
added to the latter. This makes the anti- 
Hill vote 133,347, and leaves Mr. Hill in a 
minority of 6,259 in the great Democratic 
city of New York. So in regard to the 
State. Mr. Morton’s plurality over Hill is 
over 157,000, but to this should be added 
Mr. Wheeler’s vote of 27,000, making the 
anti-Hill plurality about 185,000, which is 
without precedent in the history of the 
State. Cleveland’s great plurality of 1882 
was 192,000, but that wasa Democratic plu- 
rality, and New York isa Democratic State. 
The anti-Hill plurality of 185,000 was cast 

‘ against a Democratic candidate. 





Mr. Strong told some amusing stories last 
week at the Chamber of Commerce dinner 
of his experience in trying to get men who 
come to him with advice, to take charge 
of the departments of the city govern- 
ment about the condition of which they 
sought to enlighten him. They recoiled 
from office immediately, as they were go- 
ing to Europe or Alaska. We dare say he 
will have this same experience in a large 
number of cases, but he must not despair. 
This reluctance of respectable men to take 
city offices is one of the evils he has to en- 
counter and redress. City offices have, 
through long years of politics and Tam- 
many, become discredited with decent 
men, who shrink from the kind of people 
with whom they would come in contact, 
and from the possibility of having to wink 
at abuses in order to keep on good terms 
with their colleagues, as in Mr. Gray’s 
case. He was actually threatened with in- 





dictment for proposing to expose his 
scoundrelly colleagues. This objection will 
be met with mainly among the men of lei- 
sure, or comparative leisure, but it is one 
which can be easily overcome or will wear 
out. Patriotism is not dead among them, 
and if they are assured of loyal support, 
and are allowed to clean out the Tammany 
vermin freely, Mr. Strong will have no 
great difficulty in getting their assistance. 
It is by such men that the leading offices 
are filled in the well-governed cities of the 
world. The greatest hindrance in taking 
municipal offices, to men of moderate 
means who have still their way to make 
in the world, is the insecurity of the 
tenure. The city could have the pick 
of the labor market if it could offer the 
tenure during good behavior which bank- 
ing and large business houses offer. We 
cannot help hoping that this will come in 
time, though it may not be yet near. Still 
there are plenty of excellent men quite 
ready to take the chances, but they do not 
offer themselves, Mr. Strong will remem- 
ber, through Milholland or the Committee 
of Thirty. 





What is of most importance in the near 
future is the Police Department and the 
Street-Cleaning Bureau. These are the 
two departments of the municipal govern- 
ment in which large bodies of men 
have to work under authority and dis- 
cipline. All experience, both public 
and private, requires that these bodies 
should be ruled in what, for want of a 
better term, we are obliged to call military 
fashion—that is, they must be command- 
ed as men are commanded who are or- 
ganized for fighting purposes. In getting 
them to do their work we must, therefore, 
use the experience: of men who com- 
mand soldiers, or of large contractors 
—that is, command not necessarily fight- 
ing men, but men who have to be 
punctual, orderly, obedient, and faith- 
ful to their duty. Gilroy’s theory that 
the streets can be cleaned by old 
fellows who would otherwise go to the 
almshouse, under the direction of an old 
Tammany rooster like Brennan, must be 
wholly discarded. The street-cleaning force 
and the police force must be disciplined 
forces, and the best jokes of history are 
those which record the efforts of commit- 
tees and commissions to command such 
forces, especially committees of politicians. 
The history of our own police force, as 
well as of our street-cleaning force, un- 
der such direction, is in fact, a huge joke. 
A street-cleaning force that costs two mil- 
lions and does not clean the streets, and a 
police force which costs five millions and 
sells permits to commit crime are, of 
course, a side-splitting pleasantry. But 
the time for laughing is gone by. The time 
for business has arrived. 





A conference of the Republicans elected 
to the State Senate has just been held at 
{ndianapolis, at which there was a gene- 





ral agreement in favor of an apportionment 
which shall be free from gerrymandering, 
and a law putting all the State institutions 
under the direction of non-partisan boards, 
to be appointed by the Governor (who is 
now a Democrat), instead of treating these 
offices as party spoils; and against any 
change whatever in the excellent election 
law, excepta provision allowing each party 
whichruns a ticket to have watchers at the 
count. This last decision is in itself a great 
gain, for ever since a Democratic Legislature 
adopted the Australian system and thus 
stopped the ‘blocks of five’? business, Re- 
publican politicians of the baser sort have 
been threatening to repeal or emasculate 
the law as soon as they got control of the 
Legislature. The readiness to introduce 
the non-partisan principle in the State in- 
stitutions, and to initiate the reform when 
a Governor of the opposite party will have 
the first appointments, is also a tremen- 
dous gain. 





Populism has been overthrown in Colo- 
rado, but there is evidently still abundant 
scope for the work of reform in that State. 
A petition signed by the presidents of na- 
tional banks and the heads of great busi- 
ness establishments to the number of be- 
tween forty and fifty was presented to the 
Governor on Monday, asking that the en- 
forcement of the laws against gambling be 
suspended, and that the crime be allowed 
‘under such regulations and surveillance 
as the Police Department may prescribe.”’ 
The reasons assigned by the petitioners are 
that ‘‘it is detrimental to the business in- 
terests of the city of Denver to compel 
gambling halls toremain closed; that many 
buildings and parts of buildings are render- 
ed tenantless and bring in no rent to owners 
thereof; and that a large amount of money 
is kept from coming into the city of Den- 
ver and being put into circulation by rea- 
son of such closing; and that trade and all 
kinds of business are affected thereby.’’ 
This is the sort of thing that really takes 
one’s breath away, and makes him rub his 
eyes to see if he is reading the despatch 
straight. Gov. Waite is as bad a dema- 
gogue as we have seen in our politics for 
many a day, but he figured as a states- 
man wher he refused the request of the 
leading business men of the capital to con- 
done law-breaking in order to help trade. 





The report of the commission sent to in- 
vestigate the condition of affairs in the 
Indian Territory recommends radical mea- 
sures in dealing with the civilized Indians, 
so called, but it cannot be said that they 
are more radical than the situation de- 
mands. The commission affirms, what 
every reader of newspapers knows to be 
true, that government in the Indian Ter- 
ritory has broken down. Neither life 
nor property is secure. In one tribe 
alone more than fifty murders were 
committed within two months, yet no 
one was brought to justice. The prop- 
erty rights of the individual Indians, 
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solemnly guaranteed under the treaties, 
have been set aside by chicane and vio- 
lence, so that, for example, 61 citizens in 
one tribe numbering 14,632 have enclosed 
and now hold more than one-third of the 
land belonging to the tribe in severalty. 
As for the general reign of terror existing 
in many parts of the Territory, including 
unchecked outrages and robberies by ma- 
rauding gangs, the holding-up of trains, 
and the looting of towns, the commission 
needs to add nothing to what is now com- 
mon knowledge. 





In view of this well-known and alarm- 
ing condition of things, the commission 
declares that it is the plain duty of the 
United States to recover the domain 
granted to the Indians. Its argu- 
ment is that the treaties were in the na- 
ture of a conveyance in trust, and that by 
the flagrant failure of the Indians to exe- 
cute the trust, all their rights have lapsed. 
The precise merit and legality of this argu- 
ment we leave it to the proper authorities 
to pass upon. But all must agree that the 
United States cannot go on tolerating a 
condition of open anarchy over a large 
section of country within its territory. 
Theduty of putting an end toit is so strong, 
on the ground of the general principles of 
government and public safety and decen- 
cy, that we have no doubt a legal and 
constitutional way of doing so will be 
found. The motives are so clearly those 
of the highest public interest that it 
cannot be said to be another case of a 
powerful government overriding the treaty 
rights of helpless Indians. In thisrespect 
it is fortunate that the first name signed 
to the report is that of ex-Senator Dawes, 
whose labors in the Senate and out of it 
in behalf of the Indians put him beyond 
suspicion of any desire except for their own 
good. It will be an urgent duty of the 
Administration and of Congress to act 
speedily on this report, and bring about 
the restoration of law and order in the 
Indian Territory. 





Attention is called by the Railroad 
Gazette to the fact that the ‘tramp 
nuisance ’’ does not exist on the Canadian 
railways, or exists only in the mildest 
form. The reason is very simple. It is 
that the law is enforced against tramps in 
Canada, while in the United States it is 
not. Drunk and disorderly persons and all 
vagrants, including those who steal rides 
on trains, are arrested and brought be- 
fore the nearest magistrate. Moreover, 
‘if a tramp is foundin a car or breaking a 
seal, he gets one year in State’s prison; if 
he steals anything, he gets from seven to 
fourteen years in the penitentiary. By the 
criminal code any one is made guilty of 
an indictable offence and liable to two 
years’ imprisonment who steals a ticket or 
order for passage on any railroad or similar 
public conveyance. Any one is liable to 
fourteen years’ imprisonment who steals 
anything in or from any railroad-station 





or building or any vehicle on a railroad.”’ 
Placing obstructions on railroads and 
train-wrecking are punishable by im- 
prisonment for life. All these penalties 
are promptly and rigidly enforced, with 
the result that the boozing fraternity 
migrate to “the States’? in short order. 
Here their usual punishment is a polite 
request to go on to the next town, ac 
companied with a supply of provisions 
sufficient to carry them there. 





President Andrews has just published 
a history of the United States in two vol- 
umes, and in it he does a noble bit of work 
for silver. On page 276 of volume ii. he 
records the fact thet the silver dollar was 
‘* silently demonetized ”’ in 1873. He adds 
that the great depreciation of silver which 
followed was only ‘‘apparent,’’ inas- 
much as there was no real decline of the 
purchasing power of silver *‘ even in the 
form of bullion,” but only a ‘‘ rise in the 
value of gold.’?” The peculiar deadliness 
of this lies, of course, in the fact that it 
is history. If it were mere assertion, 
or controversy, or stump-speaking, some 
thing might be said in rejoinder, but no 
one will want to confess himself such an 
ignoramus as not to know what “history 
teaches,”’ or what ‘‘we find in the books,”’ 
or what “President Andrews, who has 
carefully investigated the subject, says in 
his scholarly history,’’ ete. Everybody 
knows that the appeal to history is 
an end of argument, and President An- 
drews has been very shrewd in leaving the 
other fellows to argue while himself 
attending to the history. Since Macaulay 
wrote his ‘*huge Whig pamphlet” in the 
shape of a_ history of England, we 
know of nothing so clever. Our only 
fear is that other controversialists will 
seize upon this effective method of shut 
ting the mouths of their opponents, and 
so tend to bring it into disrepute. There 
are terrible possibilities in a McKinley 
history of the United States, with fairy 
tales like the mysterious import of 2200,- 
000,000 in gold given the dignity of ** his- 
toric fact,’ or in a John Jasper history, 
with a sober record of observations made 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
going to show that the sun ‘do move.” 





The movement in the Presbyterian 
church to assume closer oversight of theo 
logical education appears to have received 
a serious check. The General Assembly 
urged the trustees of the various Presby- 
terian seminaries to turn over their funds 
and powers to it, so that the appointment 
of professors and control over their sala 
ries might be vested in the Assembly di 
rect. But the directors of Auburn and of 
Chicago seminaries met last week and de 
clined to do anything of the kind. Union 
Seminary had before cut loose from all con 
nection with the Assembly, and even if 
Princeton and Allegheny now obey orders, 
they will be almost alone in so doing. At 
present the Assembly has a veto only on 








the appointment of professors, and no 
remedy in the case of a man whose here- 
sies develop after appointment. This was 
what kept the Assembly’s hands tied so 
long in the case of Prof. Briggs. It had 
approved his original appointment, and 
had to sit by helpless all the years, until 
the blessed chance of his transfer to an 
other chair gave it an opportunity to close 
in on him. To prevent the possibility of an 
othersuch experience, the plan was brought 
forward and pushed through the Assembly 
to take over the seminaries bodily, so that 
any professor might at any time be hauled 
up, examined as to his orthodoxy, cen 
sured, ‘docked *’ in his pay, or dismissed. 
But it seems that the seminaries refuse to 
be swallowed at one gulp. 

The great difficulty about the Armenian 
massacres is the difficulty of getting cor 
rect intelligence. There is a great deal of 
Turkish oppression going on in those re 
mote regions, aggravated by the maraud 
ing and kidnapping of the Kurds, and 
there is intense hatred between the Chris- 
tian and Mussulman populations; and 
both sides, of course, exaggerate this feel 
ing for the purpose of working on Euro 
pean opinion. But that the Turkish op- 
pression is frightful there can be no doubt, 
and it is highly probable that some Arme 
nian resistance was punished by wholesale 
massacre. This has been the Turkish 
mode of repressing insubordination of any 
kind on the part of its Christian subjects 
ever since the Turks began to have any 
Christian subjects. They have perpetrat 
ed these massacres now and again in every 
hat of Scio in 
1822 made a profound impression on Chris- 


part of their dominions. 


tendom, but that of Bulgaria in 1876 was 
nearly as bad, but would have passed com- 
paratively unnoticed if Mr. Schuyler and 
Mr. MeGahan had not happened to be on 
the spot. The truth is that there are no 
remedies for Turkish rule but abolition. 
The Armenians, once a warlike people, 
and furnishing some good soldiers to the 
Russian service, have, through ages of op- 
pression, become unwarlike and are inca- 
pable of effecting their own deliverance. It 
will probably come some day from Russian 
interference. In letting the Turks have a 
free hand in that region the western Pow- 
ers are playing into Russian hands. But 
there is little use in remonstrating with 
the Turks or exposing them, and their 
own press, even the European version of it, 
is muzzled by censorship such as has not 
been seen in Europe since the middle 
ages. One of the horrible incidents of 
Turkish rule from which the Armenians 
suffer severely is the insecurity of their 
young women. The kidnapping of Chris- 
tian girls is a time-honored Turkish pas- 
time, and keeps the Christian parents of 
pretty daughters in horrible anxiety. 
Down to the emancipation of Bulgaria, 
the entrance of Turks, especially high 
official Turks, into a Christian village in 
that province was always a signal for the 
close concealment of the young women. 
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REFORM IN THE POST-OFFICE. 
PosrMasTER-GENERAL BissELy’s annual 
report, just made public, discusses the 
relations of the post-office to politics in a 
fashion which will make the hide-bound 
partisans all over the country open their 
eyes in astonishment. Hitherto no post- 
master-general has had. the courage to 
speak the plain truth about this matter in 
a public report, though more than one has 
in private condemned the present vicious 
and senseless system without mercy. 

Many of Mr. Bissell’s critics, including 
some who have the kindest regard for him 
personally and feel the warmest interest 
in his success in office, have regretted that 
he did not, at the outset of his career as 
postmaster-general, snap his fingers at pre- 
cedent and refuse to take any part in the re- 
allotment of post-offices. Some one in his 
position will have to do it, and the ques- 
tion has often been asked, Will any post- 
master-general who succeeds him be sur- 
rounded with conditions more conducive 
to independence? Mr. Bissell, however, is 
not a radical or a pioneer by nature; he is 
eminently a man of caution, wno never 
makes a forward movement without study- 
ing the field and feeling the ground before 
him, so that he will not have to counteract 
the moral effect of his advance by a speedy 
retreat. In dealing with the minor post- 
offices, therefore, he has insisted upon the 
necessity of reforming public opinion as 
preliminary to any successful reform of 
administrative practice. He took what 
many more aggressive reformers consi- 
dered a backward step when, of his own 
accord and without any express sanction 
of law, he gave to the fourth-class post- 
masters a definite tenure of four years 
instead of hustling one lot out and an- 
other lot in as fast as the clerks 
at the department could prepare the 
papers and one of his assistants sign them. 
To the outside world this appeared like 
simply beating about the bush, because 
the term of each postmaster appointed 
during a previous administration would 
necessarily expire during the present one, 
and the sweep would therefore be clean in 
the long run. From the point of view of 
Mr. Bissell, however, seated in Washington 
at the confluence of all the streams of pres- 
sure, and at the headwaters of the huge 
flood of patronage, it was a distinct ad- 
vance upon former methods. His opinion 
was strengthened, certainly, by the excite- 
ment which it caused among the petty lo- 
cal bosses who visited the capital to “ fix 
things up” for their home post-offices, and 
were turned away with the frigid state- 
ment that the term of one postmaster 
would not expire for six months yet; that 
of another not for a year; that a third, 
if he behaved himself, would serve till 
January, 1897, and so forth. It was a 
revelation to the “ party workers,”’ and 
the indignation it aroused among them 
was a sufficient evidence that it marked 
the beginning of a new era. 

But while the bosses were complaining, 
the “plain people”? were keeping very 








silent. Here and there some fellow in pri- 
vate life who had the spoils poison in his 
blood, could not resist the temptation to 
write a vituperative letter to the depart- 
ment; the rule, however, was the other 
way, and not a few facts came to notice 
in Washington which proved that the sub- 
stitution of an orderly for a chaotic pro- 
cess was appreciated by the patrons of the 
little offices, and that it was paving the 
way for something still better in the fu- 
ture. Having allowed this leaven to work 
in the public mind for a year, the postmas- 
ter-general follows it with an argument— 
ostensibly addressed to the President, but 
actually to the American people—in favor 
of doing away with terms altogether in 
these smaller places, and putting the fourth- 
class post-offices everywhere on a business 
instead ofa political footing. He suggests 
that the bill introduced in the Fifty-first 
Congress by Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and in the Fifty-second and Fifty-third 
by Mr. Andrew and Df® Everett re- 
spectively, may afford a basis, and per- 
haps something better than a mere basis, 
for legislation designed to take this class 
of offices out of politics altogether. 

The spoils theory, on which the demand 
for a redistribution of post-offices by 
every new administration is founded, Mr. 
Bissell evidently considers outside the 
pale of serious discussion. He wastes 
no time on that, or on its less dan- 
gerous twin—the absurd notion that 
only the members of one party are 
capable, or honest, or otherwise worthy 
to execute a public trust. The whole 
weight of his argument is thrown upon 
the third and most persistent of the falla- 
cies put forth in defence of the existing 
practice—the notion that the people of 
the United States, when they turn 
the government over from the keeping 
of one party to that of another, de- 
mand a ‘*change”’ from top to bottom 
of the administrative staff. Mr. Bissell 
points out how thoroughly undemocratic 
and perversive of both home rule and ma- 
jority rule this theory is. Take a commu- 
nity, for example, containing one hun- 
dred voters, eighty of whom cast Republi- 
can ballots in 1892: what logic is there in 
compelling these eighty Republicans to 
submit to a change of postmaster at the 
dictation of twenty Democrats—or, possi- 
bly, of only ten Democrats, if we suppose 
the remaining ten of the opposition to be 
made up of Prohibitionists, Populists, A. 
P. A.’s,and Independents? It isthe spec- 
tacle of the tail wagging the dog with a 
vengeance ! 

This is a view of the case which few nar- 
row partisans ever take until it is brought 
home to them by some case in which they 
happen to be hard hit themselves. It is 
of broad application, moreover. The Re- 
publicans have been the sufferers from 
the undemocratic practice within the last 
eighteen months; beginning with March, 
1897, it may be the Democrats who will 
have to swallow the dose. If the Southern 
Democratic majority in the present Con- 





gress, therefore, has any foresight, it will 
guard ayainst the evil day as well as it 
can by promoting such legislation as will 
spare it the sight again of every hamlet 
in the South having forced upon it some 
petty boss, picked from the minority, as 
its postmaster. It was this that the 
Southerners complained of so _ bitterly 
under Wanamaker; it is the same thing 
that they will have cause to complain of 
under somebody else if the Republicans 
come back again into power, unless in the 
meantime legislation can be enacted to 
sweep the whole miserable business out of 
the way. 

The coming session is the short one, 
and it is acommon complaint that nothing 
can be done at ashort session. But so 
was it a short session—that of 1882-83—at 
which the present civil-service law was 
passed. Political conditions in the coun- 
try at large were not unlike those prevail- 
ing now. The Republicans, who were then 
going out of power, were shrewd enough 
to see where they could strike a blow for 
good government and for their own benefit 
at the same time. Are the Democrats 
equally wise? 








CONSULAR REFORM. 


THe attention of the presidents of the 
chambers of commerce or boards of trade 
of our principal cities was recently called 
to the statement by Admiral Erben, print- 
ed in the Evening Post last September, 
about the general inefficiency of our 
consular service as he had observed it, 
and the damage which American trade 
suffers from such incompetency. It 
seems a very appropriate time to make a 
vigorous effort to secure the appointment 
of better consuls, now that we have taken 
a long step forward in the revision of our 
customs duties, and in this way have 
prepared ourselves to secure a larger share 
of the world’s trade. It seems also self- 
evident that no more powerful influence 
in rescuing the consular service from the 
spoils politicians can be had than the 
active codperation of the trade organiza- 
tions of the country. If these organiza- 
tions make something of a simultaneous 
and united demand for a better consular 
system, they will obtain a hearing at 
Washington. where individual effort or 
newspaper argument might fail. 

A step in this direction was taken by the 
directors of the Boston Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation more than a year ago; and their 
executive committee, to whom the mat- 
ter was referred, reported that ‘‘the whole 
consular service is emphatically business, 
and the ground plan upon which it is to 
be conducted should be the same as that 
upon which business in general is con- 
ducted.”’ President Byers of the Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce writes: ‘I 
have long considered our consular service 
a disgrace to the nation, andI see no bet- 
ter course for its reform than to confine it 
strictly to civil-service rules. We should 
pattern after the English system in the 
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civil service.”’ President Clough of the 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce writes: ‘I 
shall take great pleasure in laying the mat- 
ter before the Chamber,. Whatever will 
tend to promote the commercial interest 
of the country will be sure of our support.”’ 
President Levering of the Baltimore Board 
of Trade writes: ‘“‘I quite agree with you 
as to the importance of an improvement in 
our consular service, and that it is a matter 
in which the various commercial bodies of 
our country should take a practical inte- 
rest.’? Other letters received in connec- 
tion with the Erben circular are of a simi- 
lar import. 

An obstacle to a radical reform of our 
consular system is found in the federal 
Constitution itself, which names consuls 
among the officers whom the President 
‘¢shall nominate and, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point.” No law prescribing qualifica- 
tions for consular offices, determining 
their tenure of office, and limiting the 
gounds for their removal, can, therefore, 
be passed by Congress. On the other 
hand, there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion or the laws to prevent any President 
from setting up for himself, or having 
some body like the Civil-Service Com- 
mission prepare for him, a code of rules 
under which consuls would be appointed 
after a test of their capability, promotions 
be made on merit, and reraovals be permit- 
ted only for cause. The present civil-service 
rules were, when first established, declared 
by their opponents to be an infringement on 
the President’s constitutional powers, but 
they have outgrown this criticism. Just 
as these rules have strengthened the hands 
of every new-coming President, regardless 
of the checks on the spoilsmen which he 
might have established of his own volition, 
so an act of legislation in regard to consul- 
ships, such as the Morgan bill of the last 
session, would go a good way toward 
placing the reform on a permanent basis. 
The Morgan bill authorizes the President 
to appoint a commission consisting of the 
secretary of state, two Senators, and two 
Representatives, to assist him in reorganiz- 
ing the Department of State and the con- 
sular and diplomatic service. It provides 
that two-thirds of the present consular 
and diplomatic officers shall be gradually 
recalled within three years, and that a 
board of examiners appointed by the 
President, to include two professors of 
law from two leading universities of the 
United States, and twa officers of the De- 
partment of State, shall determine the 
methods of examination for entrance and 
promotion in the service; and that all ad- 
mittance by examination shall be to posi- 
tions in the lowest grade, with promotions 
in regular order. 

An incoming President can defy the 
hordes of office-seekers much more suc- 
cessfully if he is backed by an appointive 
system which Congress has approved than 
if he has to oppose them with his own will 
alone. It would doubtless, too, be just as 
impossible for the spoilsmen to gain posses- 
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sion of the consulships after they had 
been a few years beyond their reach, as it 
has been for the place-hunters at Washing- 
ton to get hold once more of the depart- 
ment positions; and it is not at all improba- 
ble that, while an amendment to the Con- 
stitution placing the consulships irrevoca- 
bly beyond the place-hunters’ reach could 
not secure ratification at this time,a demon- 
stration to our business communities of 
the practical benefit to trade of a body of 
consuls fitted for their positions would com 
pel the law-makers, State and national, 
to give the new system their approval. 

Congress has it in its power to do much 
good for the foreign service in framing the 
diplomatic and consular appropriation bill. 
The form of appropriation has compelled 
a consul to be nominated every time to a 
specific position, and his bond has been 
made out to cover only the office with 
which his name is associated. Thus, ifa 
consul has given a bond to cover his duties 
at Leipsic, and, because of good service, 
merits a promotion to Bremen, a new bond 
would be required of him—something not 
easy to arrange while he is in Europe and 
his bondsmen in this country. This has 
been one excuse for appointing new men to 
good places when vacancies have occurred, 
rather than filling these places by promo- 
tion. If there was nothing in the way of 
nominating men simply as ambassadors, 
ministers, consuls, etc., without specifying 
their destinations when their name went 
to the Senate, then the President, having 
the good of the service wholly at heart, 
could shift them about, taking advantage 
of their experience, and thus give to this 
country a corps of foreign officers as 
valuable as is the corps which has done so 
much to build up British trade through 
out the world. 


Nation. 


THE NEW FOOTBALL. 


THE critics of football last year, although 
much abused, had sufficient influence on 
the amateurs of the game to bring 
about a change in the rules. We were 
told the game had been made more * open,”" 
and that the Napoleonic operation of break 
ing the enemy’s ranks with a * wedge" 
would be no longer resorted to; that 
more reliance would be placed on agility 
and less on avoirdupois. But the new 
football appears to be very like the new 
Tammany: * Plus on change, plus c'est la 
méme chose.*’ The game on Saturday at 
Springfield between the two great teams 
of Harvard and Yale was by the testi- 
mony—unanimous, as far as our know- 
ledge goes—of spectators and newspapers, 
the most brutal ever witnessed in the 
United States. There are few members 
of either university—we trust there are 
none—who have not hung their heads for 
shame in talking over it or thinking of it. 

In the first place, we respectfully ask 
the governing bodies of all colleges what 
they have to say for a game between 
youths presumably engaged in the 
cultivation of the liberal arts, which 
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needs among its preliminaries a supply 
on the field of litters and surgeons? Such 
preparations are not only brutal but 
brutalizing. How any spectator, espe 
cially any woman, can witness them 
without a shudder, so distinctly do they 
recall the duelling field and the prize 
ring, we are unable to understand. But 
that they are necessary and proper un 
der the circumstances the result show 
ed. There were actually seven casual 
ties among twenty-two men who began 
the game. This is nearly 33 per cent. of 
the combatants—a larger proportion than 
among the Federals at Cold Harbor (the 
bloodiest battle of modern times) and much 
larger than at Waterloo or at Gravelotte 
What has American culture and civiliza 
tion to say to this mode of training our 
youth? ‘Brewer was so badly injured 
that he had to be taken off the field 
crying with mortification."’ Wrightington 
fell, and, as he lay on the ground, Hinkey, 
captain of the Yale men, jumped on him 
with both Knees, breaking his collarbone. 
Beard was next turned over to the 
doctors. Hallowell had his nose bro 
ker. Murphy was soon badiy injured 
and taken off the field on a stretcher 
unconscious, with concussion of — the 
brain. Butterworth, who is said to have 
nearly lost an eve, soon followed. Add 
that there was a great deal of “slug 
ging’* that is, striking with the fist and 
kicking which was not perceived and 
punished by the umpires, though two men 
were ruled out for it. 

In the dialectics to which the game has 
given rise, we have had a nice distinction 
drawn by some athletic logician between 
football and the prize-ring. His conten 
tion was that while the object of the pugi 
list in the ring was to disable or injure his 
antagonist, the object of the football player 
was simply to win the game. But the pugi- 
list does not seek to injure his antagonist 
more than is necessary to make him throw 
up the sponge. If he can *“ knock him 
out * by a good body blow in the first 
round, heis quite content. He would rather 
not have to draw his claret and close his 
peepers and mash his smeller and break 
his breadbasket. What he wants is the 
belt. the championship, the stakes, and 
his share of the gate money. Itis true he 
plays a game which consists in wasting his 
adversary’s strength so that he can no 
longer resist. But how does this differ 
from college football? Is not the slugging 
of the enemy’s best men so as to close their 
eyes, strain their hips, break their noses, 
and concuss their brains, and thus compel 
them to withdraw from the field, exactly 
the pugilist’s policy ? In short, is not the 
distinction between the ring and college 
football as played on Saturday a distinc- 
tion without a difference? Is not the at- 
tempt to make a difference a bit of sophis- 
try of which the champions of the game 
ought to be ashamed? 

It may be laid down as a sound rule 
among civilized people, that games which 
may be won by disabling your adversary, 
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or wearing out his strength, or kill- 
ing him, ought to be prohibited, at all 
events amongits youth. Swiftness of foot, 
skill and agility, quickness of sight, and 
cunning of hands, are things to be encou- 
raged in education. The use of brute 
force against an unequally matched an- 
tagonist, on the other hand, is one of 
the most debauching influences to which 
a young man can be exposed. The hurl- 
ing of masses of highly trained ath- 
letes against one another with intent to 
overcome by mere weight or kicking or 
cuffing, without the possibility of the rigid 
superintendence which the referee exer- 
cises in the prize-ring, cannot fail to blunt 
the sensibilities of young men, stimulate 
their bad passions, and drown their sense 
of fairness, When this isdone in the sight 
of thousands, under the stimulation of 
their frantic cheers and encouragement, 
and in full view of the stretchers which 
earry their fellows from the field, for 
_aught they know, disabled for life, how, in 
the name of common sense, does it differ 
in moral influence from the Roman arena? 

The pretence which has been put for- 
ward by people who ought to know better, 
some of them college professors, that there 
is in this game as now played a useful pre- 
paration for modern life, is one of the sad-: 
dest parts of the whole business. If it be 
so, all students, and not a highly trained 
eleven only, ought to be compelled to 
play it. The notion that it cultivates self- 
restraint, which some haye preached, has 
a touch of humor in it, as Hinkey must 
have felt when he was jumping on the 
prostrate Wrightington, or somebody else 
when he was breaking Hallowell’s nose. 
The encouraging circumstance amid all 
this subterfuge and sophistry is that most 
of the spectators of Saturday came away 
disgusted. Women said they would attend 
such spectacles no more,and the referee 
for the Yale-Princeton game next Satur- 
day, Dr, W. A. Brooks, has refused to act. 
Help from the colleges in ending this great 
scandal does not seem easy to get, so keen 
is the competition for students, and so 
powerful the influence of football victories 
on youthful minds. We must therefore 
appeal to American parents to keep their 
sons out of the game as long as it is any- 
thing more than one of swiftness and 


agility. 


RUSSIAN POLICY IN CENTRAL ASIA, 
THIRTY years ago this month Prince 
Gortchakoff sent to the European courts 
his memorable circular note of. November 
21, 1864, defining the Russian policy in 
Central Asia. He asserted that as the em- 
pire had been ‘‘ brought into contact with 
half-sayage nomad peoples possessing no so- 
cial organization,’’ it was forced, ‘‘in the 
interest of the security of its frontier and 
its commercial relations, to exercise a cer- 
tain ascendancy over these undesirable 
neighbors.’’ After a frank recital of the 
measures which would be taken to put an 
end to acts of pillage, and a distinct state- 
ment that the conquest would continue till 
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cultivated country was reached, he says 
that the motive of the Czar in annexing 
these territories ‘* consists not in extending 
beyond all reasonable bounds the regions 
under his sceptre, but in giving a solid 
basis to his rule in guaranteeing their 
security and in developing their social or- 
ganization, their commerce, their well- 
being, and their civilization.”” This mani- 
festo was called out by the uneasiness 
of England at the Russian advance in 
Turkistan and the preparations for the 
conquest of the khanates. It may also 
have been intended indirectly as a defence 
of the war in the Caucasus, which had 
just been brought to a close by the 
submission of the last of the independent 
Circassian tribes. The gallant defence of 
these mountaineers under Schamyl had 
excited the sympathy of Englishmen, who, 
in admiration of their bravery, had lost 
sight of the fact that they were mere sa- 
vages, who lived by plunder and the in- 
famous sale of their daughters to Moslem 
harems. 

Sufficient time has elapsed since the 
issue of the note to enable us to judge 
whether or not it was a true statement of 
Russian policy, or merely a specious docu- 
ment, intended, as was asserted, to cloak 
the ambitious designs of the Czar on India. 
The condition of the Caucasus at that time 
was such that it was simply a_ heavy 
burden upon the empire. The mountain 
regions, which for centuries had been the 
seat of continual tribal wars, were render- 
ed still more desolate by the emigration of 
a large part of the inhabitants to Turkey. 
The constant raids of the Circassians had 
prevented the settlement and cultivation 
of the fertile plains to the north of the 
mountains. There had been progress in 
Georgia, which had been annexed at the 
beginning of the century, but the growth 
was very slow, from the want of safe and 
easy means of communication with Europe. 
A rough carriage road, often impassable 
for days in winter, connected Tiflis with 
the Black Sea; elsewhere there were only 
foot or bridle-paths crossed by innumera- 
ble unbridged mountain torrents. Poti, the 
most important port, was a squalid settle- 
ment in a marsh, with a commerce for 
which a small river steamer, a few sailing 
craft, and barges were more than sufficient. 
On the Caspian the conditions were very 
similar. An English traveller, giving an 
itinerary of a journey made.in 1871, says 
that from March to October inclusive a 
steamer touched once a week at the vari- 
ous ports, and a fortnightly trip was made 
from Baku to the opposite shore. This 
place was noted simply for its Parsi tem- 
ple, and the naphtha from its oil-wells still 
flowed uselessly into the sea, an object only 
of idle curiosity or of superstitious wor- 
ship. 

The first task of the Russian army, 
after the cessation of hostilities, was the 
construction of roads and especially of a 
railway from Poti through Tiflis to Baku, 
which was completed in 1883. A second 
line connecting the two seas but, running 
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north of the Caucasus Mountains was 
finished last year. Docks were built and 
extensive improvements made in the har- 
bor of Poti, as well as at Batum, after 
that place had been acquired from the 
Turks. Concessions were made to com- 
panies to work the oil-wells of Baku. 
Experimental agricultural stations were 
founded for the purpose of introducing 
the cultivation of tea and cotton and 
other useful plants and trees in the south, 
while the raising of cereals and the plant- 
ing of vineyards were encouraged in the 
north. Schools, also, both native and 
Russian, were established throughout the 
new province. 

What has been the result of these civi- 
lizing measures? Batum, which in 1878 
was a Turkish fishing village, is now a well- 
built town of 20,000 inhabitants with a bou- 
levard and park. At its massive docks, not 
yet completed, steamers of 6,000 tons can 
lie and receive their lading in thirty-six 
hours. There are twenty-four oil-export- 
ing firms, one of which employs 2,500 men 
and has a plant capable of manufacturing 
and filling 40,000 oil-chests in a day of 
sixteen hours. A great fleet of vessels 
took last year, besides other merchan- 
dise, three hundred and a quarter millions 
of gallons of oil to the markets of Europe, 
North Africa, and the East Indies. A 
similar, though not so great, change has 
been wrought in Poti. Its swamps are 
being gradually reclaimed, and a town 
with broad paved streets, shaded by pop- 
lars and lined with houses in gardens, 
has taken the place of the huts built 
on piles. Among its attractions are a 
botanical garden maintained entirely by 
the pupils of an agricultural school. Its 
single steamer has already become a hun- 
dred, more than thirty thousand tons of 
manganese having been exported in 1893 
to this country alone. Novorossiisk, the 
Black Sea terminus of the northern trans- 
caucasian railway, which in 1864 was a 
heap of uninhabited ruins, has become, 
from its proximity to the great wheat- 
fields of the Kuban and the recently 
discovered oil- wells of Grozni, a_ port 
with a commerce which grows with 
amazing rapidity. From those plains 
which, thirty years ago, the Circassian 
raiders had kept from cultivation, more 
than a quarter of the whole wheat crop of 
Russia, besides 61,000,000 bushels of other 
cereals, was harvested in 1892. In this 
same year 7,705 steamers and 5,024 sailing 
vessels entered the Caspian ports, and 
Baku, a town of 15,000 inhabitants in 1883, 
when the railway was opened, had become 
a city with a population of 103,000, The 
education of the people, according to the 
official report for 1891, is provided for by 
3,537 schools of various grades from the pri- 
mary to the professional schools, lyceums, 
and gymnasia. 

These facts imply, of course, security to 
life and property, and with this necessarily 
go a higher standard of living, an increase 
of population—it has more than doubled 
in the province of Kuban in ten years ~ 
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and the cultivation of the land in the vi- 
cinity of the towns and railways. In the 
interior mountain country, progress in this 
direction is slow, but along the Pontic sea- 
board the almost unbroken forest is giving 
place rapidly to gardens, farms, planta- 
tions, and vineyards. 

Hard as was the task of Russia in ci 
vilizing Caueasia, it was still harder in 
civilizing Cenfral Asia. Here there was 
no abounding source of wealth like the 
oil-wells of Baku and the wheat-fields of 
Kuban. The greater part of the country 
consisted either of lofty mountain re 
gions or of extensive deserts dotted here 
and there with oases, veritable islands in a 
sea.of.sand. Six centuries.ago they had 
been the seat of the empire of Timur, 
and had sustained an immense population. 
At the siege of the city of Merv in 1221 
700,000 of its inhabitants are said to have 
perished. When it was captured by the 
Russians, there was not a house, only tents, 
in the whole oasis. These cultivable tracts 
had greatly shrunken, and in many in 
stances entirely disappeared— the result of 
centuries of warand misrule. The inhabi- 
tants, both nomad and sedentary, Turko- 
man and Kirghiz, were fanatical Moham 
medans and held thousands of Christian 
slaves, captured in border raids or from 
caravans. Europe was at this moment 
ringing with applause at Vambery’s brave 
ry in venturing among them even when 
disguised as a dervish. 

The work of developing the resources of 
these regions began not, as in the Cauca 
sus, With road-building, but with the repair 
of the ancient irrigation works and the 
construction of new ones. Numerous 
oases were created in this way at the foot 
of the lofty Ala-Taou and Alexander 
ranges, where the streams fed bv the 
snows and glaciers lost themselves in the 
desert. Trees were planted along the 
vanals, and villages built for the colo- 
nists, Russians, Jews, German Menno- 
nites, and Chinese Mohammedans. To 
each Russian family a house was given 
and a hundred and fifty acres of irrigated 
land. <A different course was pursued 
with the cultivated territory, as Samar 
cand and Ferganah. Here colonization 
was abandoned, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt, and every effort. was made to foster 
the native industries. To improve the cot 
ton, for instanee, which had been grown 
for ages in small quantities, a scientific 
commission was sent to the United States, 
which brought back seeds and _ plants 
suited to the soil and climate of Turkistan, 
together with machinery for caring for 
the crop. Schools for instruction in agri- 
culture and arboriculture also were estab 
lished in many places. To secure a mar- 
ket for the products of these fertile regions, 
as well as for military reasons, a railway 
was built from the Caspian Sea to Sa- 
marcand, and is now nearly completed to 
Tashkend. 

What have been the results of these 
measures in Turkistan, a considerable part 
of which has not been in the Russian pos 





session more than ten years? A single 
fact will suffice to show the growth in one 
direction. The only water-supply for the 
oases in which are the cities of Samarcand 
and Bokhara is the river Zerafshan, the 
former being nearest the source. The 
population and the amount of cultivated 
land haye so inereased, however, and 
so many new oases have been made 
along the upper course of the river, that 
its water is nearly exhausted before it 
reaches Bokhara, and this place, with a 
threefold greater population than in Vam 
bery’s time, is literally dying with thirst 
The only remedy is to dig a canal through 
the desert two hundred miles to the Oxus, 
and this stupendous work, according te 
the latest available accounts, apparently 
has already begun. The cotton erop has 
increased enormously, the amount raised 
in Ferganah alone in 1893 being over two 
million hundredweight, half of which is 
American cotton. The crop returns for 
Samarcand for 1892 show half a million 
hundredweight of cotton, a million and a 
quarter hundredweight of raisins, and 
8,640,000 quarters of cereals an increase 
of two and a half millions over the previ 
ous year. 

The industrial development of Turkis 
tan to which these facts, chosen from a 
multitude, testify, shows that the Turko 
mans only needed a firm and just govern 
ment to become peaceful and industrious. 
This seems to be true not merely of the cul 
tivators of the soil and the handicraftsmen, 
but ofthe nomads. A recent English trave! 
ler in this region reports that he found a 
Russian colonel with eight native attend 
ants administering a district of 30,000 per 
sons ‘‘who quite recently were robbers and 
thieves by profession."’ Even so strong a 
Russophobist as Mr. Curzon cannot with- 
hold his praise, though given somewhat 
grudgingly, for the civilizing influence of 
Russia in Central Asia. The army has done 
everything here and in Caueasia. Its offi 
cers have drawn the plans for roads, har 
bors, and irrigation works, and the soldiers 
have executed them. This is the bright 
side of Hosea Biglow’s truism, that 
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Sometimes Upon a Powe ‘ 


WORKING WITH FROUDE ON FRASER'S 

VAGAZINFE.—I1. 

New York, November, 1844 

Own English questions Froude decidedly sepa 

rated from Carlyle when the Tories were being 
‘educated by “the manu they call Dizzy” 
to remember Carlyle’s contemptuous phrase 
for the statesman who presently offered bim a 
title with wealth to support it. I find an 
undated note from Froude written about that 
time in which he says: 

Uniess]T am mistaken, we are observing the deat! 
struggie of the great anti-reform party in Foglar 
Merchants and such like have become sm rich, by 
such bad means, that they are in terror of the peo 
ple: and the confit. which is only beginning, will 
witness changes which no one living can foresee. 

Froude’s letters never contain the vear in 
which they were written, and I cannot trace 
the dates of these from which I make the sub- 
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joined extracts. The lectures mentioned in the 


next extract were before the Philosophical In 
stitutions of Hull and Newcastle-on Tyne 


‘I am here (Hull! lecturing for a day or tw 1 
shall be at Neweastle, I hope. the beginning of next 
month LLaeoto Spain for five or six s afte 
wards, so that [shall be absent during the sess 
which will be a stor \ e \< wiv rat 
measure will be presse eventually it ii ve 
The pressure from below ts {great at present 
but the Grandees at sraitte " nfs 
counsels, ami do not know what thew w te at 
ihe Government, so far as ¢ vy has TLV Par pee 
do sof, 1 understand, mean to take u t <ien 


question 


The inality * a Marwaret 
Sviveste } st i} + a wwii 
t Tuly ~~ I i " a 
most heartilv. and sol i! fl we but these new 
co rprle fill their sails with the w wirhis of the laat 
SIX vears, and Lam st heret 1 ght exgard al! 
that, not as & peer bial trad ‘ i i anit t 
asa focal torna et ate hy temp ary ele ts 
ty Nothing v ? . rv ‘ ‘ = a a? 
sor ny i . 1 x pRtss ~ i 
fires, prepa xt i ‘ ? 
but not tl us selves t av wat? e 
wit 1d That rN v 
fr nds excel Ht ‘ ~ “ a a MeN se 
most 1 Hiv ‘ ss Ma a : 
he poet « 
tiv verses wl x 

1 hav wok t Ml — , 
He has miu ‘ ty. a A a a . 
book (his pape xht tx : \ x 
and then about old Italy w ‘ $ 
xe t lea aa ‘ rs 

1 ive a PN ‘ 

w. He talks of pay : ‘ “ 
i ext t > x 

in the ‘ i Ke \ ~ r ya 

t i = 4 ‘ _ ‘ 

eve l 1 as ‘ vas 
hat ¢ Vas } t i 

John Carivie) at that t ¢ WAS st Liive, anid ¥ 
ette rings t} ~ f : sz 
The Tect Carly Ll expe ‘ v be 
irritate st at t hart his wn stay 
in a world whi has s ft { } 

Mr Sant “< pwap s very sting ee 
I ar t us v sha ‘ a pla 
the earliest opportunity You conld not par usa 


visit iat Crogen House, Corwen, Wales! when | 





fyeu in April. but I show vou our an 
ies some time this s t The ret ants of 
Wowk Sea H whatev i TAS, ¢ 

Der! ule e Welsh St Ge * sate f 

» t , it ‘ ‘ 

Y st S pieces of a tv ? Island Ik 
fel Gadern w ’ ur at is all we know about 
I He was brong la by H y Vill ’s 
Visitors He was split in pieces—being made of 
ak like to horn and the chips wer ise] to burn 


Father Forest in Smithfield, when Latimer preached 


he sermot playing the fool’ se he himself de 
sortivedd it after his accustomed mannet It is due 
to Latimer to say that he tried hard to prevent the 
t Dy Derfel Gadern was an anoent wooden 
nage, cerning which there was a Welsh pre 

pheey that it would some day burn a bishop 

The persecutors seized the occasion te burn the idol 


along with the recusant 


In acknowledgment of a little book on 
Christianity, in which it was maintained that 
there was no evidence of Jesus having sprung 
from a poor or peasant family, Froude wrote 

As addressed to those who already believe right 
ly in these matters, it will be fullof interest and in 
struction It will net convert, but that vou do not 
expect lL cannot quite reconcile myself to a rich 
Christ Merivak the Roman historian! inaisted 
once to me that the Diseiples were Jews of good 
family and position ; and when | said they were 
fishermen—‘ Fishermen.” he said yes. like you 
and me They had their villas on the lake and 
* He felt like 
vou that they were cultivated and educated men, or 
they could not have done what they did. You and 
he may be right. aud iny hesitation may be only 


went out fishing for their amusement 
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prejudice. You don’t allude to the visit of the 
young Greek to our Lady which you once suggested 
to me, but you say enough to set the world think 
ing. . . . Iam glad you are pleased with Divus 
Cesar [one of his ‘Short Studies’| It has been 
on my mind since 1850, and belongs, as you see, 
to the old cycle of ideas.”’ ; 

**My French is so indifferent that I shall be of no 
service For conversational purposes I can com- 
mand only a traveller’s patois, and Renan can speak 
no English. If you really want me under such con- 
ditions, you must let me know again by post. I 
have already declined dinners on the same ground 
Either German or Spanish I could do with tolerably 
—but I was mistaught French when young, and 
have never had the energy to reinstate myself.” 

*“T shall enjoy breakfasting with you on the 8th 
very much indeed I have not yet met Lowell, and 
I shall be particularly pleased to make his acquaint- 
ance.” 

“T hope and-believe that a time will come when 
there will no longer be Englishmen and Americans, 
but we shall be of one heart and mind, and perhaps 
of one name *’ 

‘*T almost fear that English interest in Emerson 
will hardly bear so large a demand upon it We 
should like to hear more of his opinions on later mat- 
ters. We should not care to follow in very great 
detail the history of the growth of his mind. If you 
have done the second article, would you not let me 
have that first ?* 

“*Thave read [your] book almost through [‘Demon 
ology and Devil-Lore’}. Gladstone and those 
who think as he does explain the similarity of 
the legends of other countries with those of the 
Jews by the theory of the Noachian tradition. The 
same stories were started round the world on the 
dispersion of mankind which followed the business 
of the Tower of Babel. Assyrians, Persians, Hin- 
doos, Greeks, Egyptis ns—all had received the primi- 
tive account, and all corrupted in their various ways. 
I have little to suggest, but I would like for myself 
to have heard more—1st, of the Greek Mysteries, out 
of which the Chris'ian Sacraments grew—especially 
the ‘bread and wine’ business; 2d, of Mani and the 
Manicheans; 3d, of the theory that the seat of evil 
was matter—jay—whence came the notion of the 
sins of the flesh, . I am heartily glad a second 
edition is called for. I shall read the book again 
more slowly, when something more may suggest it- 
self.” 


In 1872 Froude visited America to give lec- 
tures on Irish matters, and towards the close 
of that year I received a letter from him 
(Syracuse, Octoter, 27,” where he had gone 
with President Andrew White) which expresses 
much satisfaction at his reception in New York 
city, notwithstanding the fury of the Irishand 
of the ‘‘ Democratic” press: 


* The Hall was crowded every night; the audiences 
of the very best; the applause all that vanity could 
desire ; while privately to me a great many distin- 
guished persons have expressed their delight that 
I have come over for such an object But this 
is not the tone of the Democratic press The 
Irish are furious and the ——— bow down be- 
fore them. The Republicans generally 
have been good to me, warm about England, and 
as to this Irish matter, willing to let the Fenians 
know that their sympathies are not with them but 
with us. They are willing to listen to the English 
side of the h.story, and are really interested. The 
American Irish are mad. [ bave the most furious 
letters Father Burke let out at me. I hit back and 
got the best of it, for which I am hated more than 
before. A public deputation waited on him to re- 
quest him to annihilate me, which for his credit’s 
sake he must try to do. I cannot tell you 
how heartily I like America and the Americans. No- 
thing strikes me so much as the total absence of 
everything which we English are brought up to be- 
lieve constitutes the American character. ‘hey are 
hospitable, kind, simple—essentially genuine in word 
and deed. I have never heard a discourteous sylla- 
ble, though plenty of plain-speaking. The press 
shows the worst side of them, and is inferior to the 
men who write it. Of course, as you know, the 
election excitement is over. One hears strange 
things very openly said; and if one might iudge 








from the general language (which probably one 
ought not to do) the present system of electing 
Presidents will not last very long Many sensible 
men tell me also that a war of religions is not im- 
possible in America, The Vatholics grow stronger 
every day, and sooner or later it will come to 
blows!’”’ 


It is to be hoped that Froude’s papers will 
fall into careful hands. Not only are there, 
to my knowledge, invaluable memoranda 
among them that have never seen the light, 
but facts will be discovered which will much 
soften the asperities with which his own fail- 
ures, as I deem them, in dealing with Carlyle’s 
papers have been judged. That, as Tyndall 
said, ‘‘ Froude damaged Carlyle and damned 
himself,” is a sentenee which can be revised 
only when the world has a true biography of 
both men. During the uproar excited by his 
Carlyle volumes, the late Lord Tennyson said 
in my hearing, ‘‘I once asked Carlyle why he 
had chosen Froude as his literary executor, and 
he replied, ‘ Because of his reticence.’” Tenny- 
son said this with asmile, and yet he or any near 
acquaintance of Froude would previously have 
said the same thing. While he was engaged on 
those vast heaps of papers, with public and 
publishers clamorous for what required years 
for their adequate treatment, Froude appeared 
to me asone bewildered. One day hereturned 
me a letter written by Mrs. Carlyle to me, 
when I was with her husband in Edinburgh 
(the last letter she ever wrote, which I had 
given to Carlyle), and he then read me from a 
letter of hers to her husband, many years be- 
fore, an anecdote more amusing than dainty. 
‘‘ Now how,” he said, ‘‘can I print that? It 
is very difficult to deal with some things in 
this accumulation, for unfortunately no letter 
seems to have been ever destroyed by the Car- 
lyles.” Had I dreamed that Froude was in 
danger of suppressing too little, I would have 
entreated bim to summon in consultation Car- 
lyle’s most judicious friends, for the most part 
his own friends also. I know that he did at- 
tempt a consultation with Carlyle himself, but 
the aged author was too feeble do recur to pa- 
pers that had passed out of his hand, and the 
interview only irritated him. Froude was an 
assiduous worker, and, though sociable with 
his circle of generally eminent persons, was 
something of a hermit to the world, and I feel 
certain that he knew not of the existence of 
the kindred of Carlyle’s early contemporaries 
who were involved in his recollections or let- 
ters. He was hurried in his Carlyle work by 
rumors of books in preparation by which his 
might be too much anticipated. One writer, 
who had stolen the letters of Emerson to Car- 
lyle, and other papers, would have written a 
biography of Carlyle before his death could he 
have found a publisher. Under this haste, 
even the proof of Carlyle’s Recollections was 
badly revised, and, if I remember rightly, Sir 
Henry Taylor, serenest of poets, was described 
as a man of ‘masked vivacity” instead of 
‘*marked veracity.” The friends of Carlyle 
were for the most part friends of Froude also, 
and lamented that he had not consulted some 


of them, before going to press, on passages in- 


volving reputations. Someold friendships were 
bruised, or even broken, in the miserabJe wran- 
gle that followed. Froude's hair grew white, 
but his intellect, as his ‘Erasmus’ proves, 
lost no fibre of its force. 

It is a thousand pities that so kindly, modest, 
and high-minded a gentleman should have un- 
willingly hurt the feelings of so many families, 
and embittered years of his own-life; but it is 
pleasant to remember that these things were 
largely forgotten, and that his last years were 





passed among scholarly friends, and in honor- 
able position, in the university where forty- 
five years ago ‘ The Nemesis of Faith’ was for- 
mally and literally burned in the college of 
which he was a member. 

MoncureE D, Conway. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Lonpon, November 10, 1894. 


LorpD RosEBERY’S declarations at Bradford 
against the House of Lords announce a great 
change in the plan of campaign of the Liberal 
army. A question which it was always recog- 
nized must be dealt with some day, but which, 
from the pressure of smaller, easier, or appa- 
rently more urgent reforms, was never suffered 
to see the light of day, has suddenly been pro- 
moted to the top of the Liberal programme. 
The announcement was, of course, not unex- 
pected. The summary rejection of the Irish 
Home-Rule Bill, the defeat of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and the narrow escape of the 
Parish Councils Bill in the first session of the 
present Parliament, brought into a striking 
light the fact that it was idle for the country 
to return a Liberal majority so long as an un- 
representative body, composed of Tories in the 
proportion of ten to one, had the power to re- 
ject or mutilate the measures passed by the 
lower house. The position had become im- 
possible, and the cause of the Commons against 
the Lords was left as a legacy to his party by 
Mr. Gladstone in his last words in Parliament. 

In the House of Commons the feeling had be- 
come very bitter. After six years in opposi- 
tion, a Liberal minority had been converted 
into a majority. Yet the majority found itself 
powerless. The session was one of exhausting 
labor, and had been prolonged to nearly twice 
the usual term, Yetits labor had been for the 
most part futile. When Liberal measures were 
proposed, it was openly intimated before they 

“were discussed that the House of Lords would 
reject them. The country likes to see its busi- 
ness done, and it was felt that the impotence 
of a Liberal government to carry its measures 
was being used as a strong and effective argu- 
ment with the ordivary voter against return- 
ing the Liberals to power. The parties did not 
meet in Parliament on equal terms. One could 
always throw the weight of one of the estates 
of the realm into the scale. The Liberal party 
in the country were not slow to see the situa- 
tion, and, ever since the formation of Lord 
Rosebery’s government, members of Parlia- 
ment on every platform have found the House 
of Lords the most interesting and popular of 
all questions. The experience of the last-Bes- 
sion has not diminished this feeling. In the 
budget a Liberal reform of immense impor- 
tance has indeed been passed in spite of the 
harassing opposition of the landed interest 
in the House of Commons. But that was pos- 
sible onfy because the Lords cannot touch a 
money bill; and the Irish Evicted Tenants 
Bill, which a majority of the House of Com- 
mons deemed necessary for the peace of Ire- 
land, was, in spite of the warnings of some of 
the wisest of the Unionist party, ignominiously 
rejected by the House of Lords. 

It may be asked why the divergence between 
the two houses, entailing practically a dead- 
lock against Liberal legislation, should have 
only now appeared intolerable, and whether 
the present situation is not merely temporary. 
The answer is that the estrangement bet ween 
the House of Lords and the Liberal party has 
been gradual, and arises from the change ia 
the composition of tha House of Commons. 
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Prior to the Reform Actof 1832, the two houses 
roughly represented the same class, and a large 
proportion of the lower house was nominated 
for close boroughs by members of the upper 
house. That act enfranchised the middle 
classes, and legislation proceeded mainly in 
their interest. With the more wealthy and in- 
fluential among the middle classes, the House 
of Lords, where railway, brewing, and other 
capitalist interests are strongly represented, 
had still much incommon. The Reform Act of 
1867 extended the franchise in boroughs. But 
it is only since the Reform Act of 1884, which 
finally placed political power in the hands of 
the majority of the whole nation, that the po- 
litical attitude of the people at large has be- 
come irreconcilable with the views of the un- 
representative house. New views, new inte- 
rests, new tendencies have emerged, with 
which the Lords have nothingincommon. No 
doubt Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, culminating 
in the Home-Rule Bill, which Liberals have 
always contended is only an example of a just 
policy on democratic principles, has been the 
chief immediate cause of the conversion of 
the House of Lords into a solid Tory com- 
mittee. 

The new departure had therefore become in- 
evitable, and, so far as appears, it is not only 
approved of but demanded by the party 
throughout the country. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that there are difficulties to encounter, 
mainly of two kinds—the first, jealousy of 
rival competitors for a first place in the 
programme for their own particular objects 
(among these the Irish Nationalist allies of the 
Liberals, on whom they depend for their ma- 
jority, are naturally the most important); the 
second, the difficulty of formulating the pre- 
cise change in the Constitution which will 
command the assent of all concerned, 

The majority of the Irish Nationalists, nick- 
named the Anti-Parnellites, are, it is believed, 
prepared to support Lord Rosebery’s policy. 
Mr. John Redmond and his followers have de- 
clared against it, and press for a dissolution on 
the question of home rule. His attitude is rep- 
resented in a caricature in the Conservative 
Pall Mall Gazette, in which Mr. Redmond 
holds out a sheet containing the resolution 
against the House of Lords, and exclaims, 
‘* Where do J come in?” In both cases the de- 
cision will be taken on purely Irish grounds. 
There has been no fusion between the Liberal 
and the Nationalist parties, though there has 
been a loyal alliance, and individual relations 
of mutual cordiality and respect have no doubt 
multiplied. But with the Nationalists Ireland 
is first—Liberal aims, British aims, not second, 
but nowhere. If the larger party of the Na- 
tionalists adhere to the line which it is expect 
ed they will follow, they will make a large, 
perhaps a difficult, sacrifice of sentiment, 
though none of interest. They will follow 
their real interests. Mr. Gladstone’s often 
quoted phrase, ‘* Ireland blocks the way,” may 
be said to have placed home rule at the top of 
the Liberal programme. It is something to 
consent that it should take in point of time a 
second place, and yield to a question which in- 
volves concentrated effort, patience, perhaps 
time. But the Irish leaders, always able, have 
advanced in statesmanship as they have gain- 
ed in experience, hope, responsibility, and the 
estimation of their British colleagues. 

Ireland has blocked the way for a long time 
and made the House of Commons a less plea- 
sant place than it once was. But already it has 
been necessary to find a passage round the ob- 
stacle. British reforms would not be delay- 
ed for ever. Home rule for Ireland has been 
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indelibly aud finally written on the Liberal 
programme. It is astonishing how much en- 
thusiasm it has evoked, considering the indi- 
rect interest which it has for the British elec- 
tors. Six years of opposition, unexampled 
labor in Parliament, have not been spared. 
But there are British questions loudly crying 
for recognition, whose special friends claim for 
them not the second or the third, but each the 
first place—temperance, disestablishment, la- 
bor, many more. Itis not possible again to put 
Irish home rule before the country as a single 
issue. As Lord Salisbury said in substance at 
Edinburgh, no government can prescribe the 
single issue at a general election, unless the 
electors themselves choose to concentrate their 
wishes on a single issue. In the case of home 
rule that cannot be done. The attempt to 
force it would be disastrous to home rule for 
a generation. It is impossible that the Bri 
tish elector should fix his mind on home rule 
alone, to the exclusion of those objects nearer 
to himself which have been crowded out dur- 
ing the past eight years. 

There ought to be no self-deception on this 
point. The enthusiasm for justice to lreland 
which Mr. Gladstone excited in a large portion 
of the nation, and which still burns, is almost 
a miracle, considering how unselfish, at least 
on a superficial view, its object is. No less 
wonderful is the utter failure on the other 
side to excite among the masses any strong 
prejudice against it. It might easily have 
arisen. The failure to excite it has always, as 
it appeared to me, foredoomed the opposition 
to home rule to eventual failure. The weight 
of this fact is recognized by an able Unionist 
journalist, Mr. Edward Dicey, in the Vine- 
teenth Century. He is driven to look for a 
remedy in a redistribution of seats. But with 
out an improvement in our constitutional ma- 
chinery which will make both home rule and 
other Liberal reforms possible, the effort for 
Ireland as the sole and single object of con- 
sideration can no further go. 

I do not dwell on other reasons which would 
make the prosecution of home rule as a single 
object untimely, such as the dissensions among 
Irish politicians, the damping effectof which, 
though much greater than is, just, it would be 
difficult to exaggerate; and the demand, not 
discouraged by Gladstone bimself, for adopting 
some plan and principle which will bring the 
claims of Scotland, and perhaps Wales, into 
line. Meanwhile, the determination of the 
Liberals with regard to home rule is unshaken 
But they say, if we want it. we must deal with 
the House of Lords first. 

The other main diiticultv is to formulate a 
plan. There are second-chamber men and 
single-chamber men. The Prime Minister is a 
second chamber man. If I am not mistaken, 
some other members of the Cabinet have de 
clared themselves in favor of a single chamber 
Not that there is the slightest risk of dissen 
sion in the Cabiuet on that question. When a 
speaker on a platform refers to mending or 
ending the House of Lords, the loudest voices 
are all for ending. In the mind of the average 
Radical the House of Lords is associated with 
the hereditary principle. which he condemns, 
and with the constant action of the house dur- 
ing his lifetime, which be resents. Therefore 
he says, Cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground’ On the other band, there isa large 
body of genuine Liberal opinion which is not 
prepared to dispense with a second chamber, 
at all events not yet. That is the view of men 
who think that there ought to be some check, 
be it only temporary, on a possibly rash deci- 





sion of the House of Commons, and who would 





not be inclined to seek such a check in any 
complete novelty in the Constitution, such as 
the referendu», the working of which it would 
be difficult to predict. It is most unlikely that 
asingle chamber scheme will be proposed by 
the Government after the declarations of the 
Prime Minister. If it were proposed, I do not 
believe it could be carried in the present 
House of Commons 

Assuming that there is to be a second cham 
ber, how is it to be constructed’ It may be 
taken for granted that the hereditary right to 
legislate must go. No reform stopping short of 
that would have any chance of acceptence, far 
less any power to rouse and interest the 
country. How, then, is the new chamber to be 
composed > That is in all ways an extremely 
difficult question. It is not desired to makea 
rival representative house—the remedy would 
be worse than the disease: vet any possible 
reconstitution of the chamber would give it 
more moral authority than the present house 
possesses. The advocates of a single chamber 
among Well instructed politicians are disposed 
to say that the problem is insoluble At all 
events, a solution can be found only in seme 
limitation of the powers of the second cham 
ber. There are not many ways in which that 
could be attempted, It would be extremely 
difficult to carry out a suggestion which has 
been made, that certain clas: es of bills should, 
as money bills now are, be excluded from the 
competence of the second chamber \ clear 
line cau be drawn at money bills 








where 
else could you draw the line Again, if a 
certain majority, say three fourths, were re 
quired to make the decision of the Commens 
prevail, it would greatly strengtben the rela 
tive position of the second chamber, both be 
cause the majority might rarely be obtained, 
and because, if it were not, the second chamber 
would be clearly within the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution in rejecting anv bill. There 
remain the plansof a tinal decision being taken 
by both chambers voting together—a plan 
which has not been much discussed, and which 
raises the question of the number of the sec- 
ond chamber ; and the better known plan of a 
time limit on the veto of the upper house—a 
plan which presents quite different results and 
raises different objections according as the 
time proposed is long or short, three months, 
three years, one vear, or till the end of the 
Parliament, but which in any form would 
make the Commons the predominant partner, 

ith the constitutional right of even abolish- 
ing the second chamber, and yet might be so 
framed as to leave the latter a good deal of 
real power 

On all these points there will be, even among 
Liberals, a great diversity of opinion. The 
Government, when they have agreed upon 
their own plans, have the task before them of 
getting the country to follow them, and the 
first practical question is, when they propose 
their resolution, probably in quite general 
terms, how much of their detailed plan they 
are to disclose before they appeal to the coun- 
try. Of course, the essence of the difference 
between proceeding by resolution and by a bill 
is that a resolution is purposely general. It 
assumes that the stage of submitting details 
which may be picked to pieces has not been 
reached. There is little doubt that, in the in- 
terests of the Government and of the success 
of their new policy, it is desirable that the is- 
sue should be kept as general as possible. If 
the country accepts the call to battle with the 
House of Lords, it will rally without much dif- 
ficulty to the particular scheme when it is de- 
veloped. The issue in itself is sufficiently broad 
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and clear. I should éxpect the Government to 
take the same view. 

There are, however. among leading Liberals 
some who think that the Government will have 
to go a considerable length in disclosing their 
plan when they propose their resoltation. Anx- 
ious inquirers among the most loyal of their 
own followers will press for information. 
Some few voices may be heard from the Libe- 
ra} benches, which have not been too friendly 
to Lord Rosebery’s leadership and may not be 

.sorry to embarrass his Government. As, in the 

first session of the present Parliament, assault 
after assault was led by Mr. Chamberlain 
when the House had hardly assembled, calling 
on the Government to explain this or disclose 
that before any business could be proceeded 
with, the same tactics may be expected, this 
time with even mere cordial coéperation from 
the Conservative leaders. There will be the 
two-fold object of leading the Government 
into thorny and disputable details, among 
which the scheme might perish before it was 
born, and of wrecking the ensuing session, 
during which. in the absence of any unusual 
disturbing element, the Government may hope 
to pass some useful bills, doing something to 
complete their programme and strengthen 
their position before the election. Cc. D. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. 
Tokyo, October 29, 1894. 

THE whole controversy concerning treaty 
revision has turned mainly upon two or three 
points... First and foremost is the question of 
foreign jurisdiction or extra - territoriality. 
According to the treaties. still in force, all for- 
eigners, it need hardly be explained, are under 
the jurisdiction of their own courts. If an 
Englishman, for instance, be guilty of break- 
ing the laws in Japan, he is tried, not by the 
tribunals of Japan, but in the courts and ac- 
cording to the laws of his own nation. By the 
revised treaty with England the present sys- 
tem is to remain in force for five years from 
the signing of the treaty, at the end of which 
time, provided the Japanese Government gives 
a year’s notice in advance, Japan may abolish 
foreign jurisdiction and secure complete au- 
tonomy over the entire country, so far as 
Englishmen are concerned. This provision 
was undoubtedly inserted to give to the Japan- 
ese cabinet .power to carry all the codes into 
operation against the opposition of a portion 
of the Representatives, Had England de- 
manded the introduction of all the codes be- 
fore granting full jurisdiction to Japan, the 
treaty would have provoked much irritation 
in the Parliament. As it is, the whole burden 
of abolishing foreign jurisdiction rests with the 
Japanese Government, which can thus urge 
the Parliament to introduce the remaining 
codes without giving offence on the score of 
foreign pressure. 

Of bardly less importance as a source of irri- 
tation to Japan in the old treaties have been the 
limitations imposed on her tariff. Like the 
provision with regard to foreign jurisdiction, 
the limitations were once a necessity. When 
Japan was first thrown open to trade, Western 
governments saw that she could easily evade 
all the obligations with regard to commerce by 
imposing prohibitive import and export duties. 
Consequently, a clause was inserted in the 
treaties limiting the amount of duty on im- 
ports and exports to 5 percent. But by de- 


grees Japan felt the advantages of commercial 
intercourse with foreigners, and for the last 
twenty years she bas been au eager competi- 








tor in the world’s markets. For many years, 
therefore, there has been not the slightest 
ground for the fear that.she would use her tariff 
for restricting trade. Such a policy would be 
simply suicidal, as foreign natiuns, from the 
very nature of Japanese exports and imports, 
could inflict a much deadlier blow upon Japan 
than she could inflict upon them. On at least 
one occasion in the past she has had the oppor- 
tunity of revising the tariff clauses of the 
treaties, so far as toraise the rate of duty to 
15 per cent., but she bas always refused to con- 
sider the revision of this clause apart from the 
revision of the entire treaty, and perhaps 
wisely so. Moreover, though a protectionist 
party exists in Japan, mainly as the expres- 
sion of chauvinism, public opinion has not op- 
posed the tariff restrictions on the ground that 
they were economically unfair so much as that 
they robbed Japan of her sovereign rights. The 
very nations which had forced these treaties 
upon Japan in her hour of helplessness altered 
their tariff rates at will; but they refused 
to recognize Japan’s right to do the same 
thing. 

The new treaty with England does not at 
once restore tariff autonomy to Japan. The 
tariff is divided into two parts, one conven- 
tional, the other statutory. In the conven- 
tional tariff, between thirty-five and forty ar- 
ticles are enumerated of great importance to 
the trade of England, such asiron, cottons, and 
woollens, on which ad-valorem rates are to be 
charged varying from 5 per cent. to 15 per 
cent., the average being about 7 per cent. 
These are to be converted into specific duties 
by a supplementary convention, the basis of 
caleulation being the range of prices in the 
Japanese customs during the six months pre- 
vious to the signing of the treaty. In levying 
the duties the value of the goods is to be in- 
creased by the cost of freight, insurance, and 
commissions, All the articles not enumerated 
are to come under the statutory tariff, and the 
rates are to be determined by the Parliament. 
It is likely, however, that the present 5 per 
cent. rate will remaim in force for many years 
to come in this division of the tariff. 

The revised treaty permits the new tariff to 
go into effect one month after the signing of 
the treaty. Butas the favored-nation clause 
is invoked, the treaties with other nations 
must be revised before the old 5 per cent. rate 
can be abolished.. At the end of seventeen 
years, Japan is to recover complete autonomy 
with respect to her tariff, and, should she se- 
cure equally good terms in her treaties with 
other countries, Japan will at the end of this 
period stand ona footing of absolute equality 
with other nations. 

It is bardly necessary to add that in other 
respects Japan makes all the ordinary guaran- 
tees of mutual good faith to England. Invio- 
lability of private residence is specifically af- 
firmed. ‘Leases in perpetuity, under which 
property is now held in the Settlements, shall 
be confirmed.” She guarantees complete li- 
berty of conscience, the right of public or pri- 
vate exercise of worship, the right of burial 
according to any religious customs, equality of 
taxation, exemption from military service, 
and other guarantees not necessary to men- 
tion. In matters of trade, freedom is com- 
plete with two exceptions. The first of these 
is the coasting trade. Japan reserves this 
trade to her own vessels, and makes it subject 
to the law of the land. The other exception 
refers to the ownership of land. According to 
the treaty, no Englishman can purchase land 
in Japan, though he may hold land on lease 
subject to the same conditions as Japanese ci- 





tizens. The civil code, which has not yet been 
put into operation, will determine the length 
of time for which leases may be granted. It 
will probably be at least thirty years for ordi- 
nary land, and therefore the limitation as to 
the ownership of this form of property will not 
be a serious drawback to any one. 

It may be selfishly asked what immediate 
advantage Englishmen will derive from the 
new treaty, or whether they were not in a bet- 
ter position under the old treaty. In one 
sense Japan had but little to give in exchange 
for her demands, but what little there was she 
has given freely. The most important benefit 
she has conferred is the abolition of the pre- 
sent passport system. Hitherto the Japanese 
Government has granted passports outside of 
treaty limits only to certain districts or pre- 
fectures at a time. Travellers who applied 
through their respective legations were given 
passports fer the space of six months to such 
districts as they might wish to see; and when- 
ever they wished to visit places not included 
in the passport, fresh application had to be 
made. Foreigners in Japanese employ, how- 
ever, found it very diffieult to obtain passports 
except for very short periods or during their 
vacations. The necessity for applying for pass- 
ports was in many cases a bar to making an 
excursion outside of treaty limits. Under the 
new treaty all these conditions have been 
swept aside, and passports will be granted to 
all applicants, whether travellers or foreign 
employees, for the space of one year, without 
any limitation as to territory. Furthermore. 
after five years, if “he treaties are carried into 
effect, the whole passport system will be 
abolished, and the citizens of all nations who 
make new treaties with Japan will have full 
liberty to travel and live in any part of the 
country. The Japanese Government has 
generously extended the provisions of the Eng- 
lish treaty so far as they relate to passports 
to the citizens of other countries, from the 20th 
of the present month, and henceforth all for- 
eigners will be liberated from the petty re- 
strictions of the old passport system. 

Hardly less interesting than the provisions 
of the revised treaty is the manner in which 
it has been received by the English residents of 
the East. From what is generally known of 
the character of society in the open ports, 
it is not surprising to learn that the new treaty 
has been greeted with a storm of opposition 
and abuse. ‘Sold to the Orientals by the 
home Government” expresses the geveral epi- 
nion of Englishmen, and the newspapers with 
but few exceptions echo these sentiments with 
monotonous uniformity. Nevertheless it may 
be well to consider one or two of the formulat- 
ed objections to the new treaty. The strongest 
of these relates to the organization of justice in 
Japan. Japan, say these critics, has emerged too 
lately from the old feudal state to understand 
the impartial administration of law in the west- 
ern sense of the term, She needs a long period of 
probation before she can be sure that her judges 
are not influenced by personal prepossessions 
or anti-foreign prejudices. Particularly in 
critical cases which are likely to arise when 
popular feeling runs bigh, foreigners will find 
it impossible to secure such justice as they 
have been accustomed to in their own coun- 
try. The answer to this is, that Japan has 
been organizing her law courts for over twen- 
ty years on European models. Not only has 
she sent men to Europe and America to study 
law, but she has had foreigners of ability to 
teach law in her universities. Japan bas an 
elaborate system of courts of justice, to which 
foreigners already appeal whenever they bring 
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an action against Japanese. Thus far there 
has been no sign of unfairness shown by her 
judges to foreigners. It is true that judges 
have not the same honor and dignity in Japan 
that they have in England, but then we must 
remember the extraordinary respect accorded 
to the bench in England. Mr. Bryce notices 
this peculiarity in his ‘American Common- 
wealth’: ‘The British judge is as abnormal 
as the British Constitution. In most 
parts of the Continent the judge, even of the 
superior courts, does not hold a very high 
social position. Inno part of Europe do his 
wishes and opinions carry the same weight 
or does he command the same deference as in 
Engiand.” Bearing this in mind, the English 
residents in the open ports cannot complain if 
the Japanese have followed the Continental 
rather than the English rule in the organiza- 
tion of the bench. 

It is only when a Japanese brings an action 
against a foreigner that the case is tried before 
a foreign judge in the consular court. Why 
a Japanese judge should be less inclined to 
render impartial justice in this case than when 
a Japanese is the defendant, 1 have never been 
able to discover. But if, either through judi- 
cial incompetency or prejudice, a foreigner 
finds it impossible to secure justice, diplomatic 
negotiations might bring Japan to terms. 
Certainly one flagrant case of this kind would 
injure the reputation of Japan to such an ex- 
tent that she would lose a thousand times 
more than she could possibly gain. Nocountry 
in the world is probably more sensitive to her 
reputation for honor, or more auxious to se- 
cure the good opinion of western natious in 
this respect, than Japan. These very critics, 
when confronted with the question whether 
they would more willingly submit, say, to Rus- 
sian administration of justice, have no better 
answer than that they are not livingin Russia. 
Lastly, it may be remarked that the oflice of 
the impartial judge was by no means wholly 
unknown in old Japan. Though loyalty was 
the highest of all the virtues, justice had no 
unwortby place in her category of honor. 

Some of the other objections to the adminis- 
tration of law hardly deserve mention. One 
of the most persistent relates to the rights of 


women. Says the Japan Gazette (of Yokoha- 
ma): ‘*‘Women are mere chattels. . 


They may be divorced for ill-temper, talka- 
tiveness, and other cardinal crimes.” Perhaps 
no sentence could be penned that would give a 
more erroneous impression of the status or 
rights of women in Japan than this. In the 
first place, no woman in Japan can be divore- 
ed against her will without having recourse to 
the law. Some of the newspapers of Yoko- 
hama write as though the only bond uniting 
an English husband and wife was the force of 
English law. They seem to fear a general 
application for divorce if only the marriage 
laws be relaxed. It i3 true that until recently 
there was little law in Japan regulating either 
marriage or divorce. The whole institution 
was under the influence of certain customs 
which we know may be even more binding 
than law itself. But, except in the poorest 
classes, divorce is probably as rare in Japan as 
in the United States. The most tragic act in 
the celebrated play of the ‘‘ Forty-seven Ro- 
nins” is the well-known divorce scene where 
the leader of the band gives a letter of divorce 
to his wife in order to disarm the suspicion of 
those who are sent to watch him. I have seen 
a whole theatre in tears when the final separa- 
tion takes place. It is this kind of brutal, igno- 
rant criticism of their institutions, of which 
the quotation from the Gazette is an example, 








that stirs up the Japanese to a sense of the 
essential unfairness of foreign opinion. 

Of all the criticisms of the revised treaties 
with England, there is but one to which, so far 
as I am aware, any weight can be attached, 
and this has reference to the 
criminals and prisoners. As soon as Japan 
acquires full jurisdiction in the foreign settle- 
ments, a foreigner charged with the commis- 


treatment of 


sion of a crime or misdemeanor will no longer 
be lodged in the consular jail, but in a Japan- 
It is well known that Japan has 
been for a long time engaged in perfecting her 
prison system, and even the harshest critics ac 
kuowledge the excellence of it. But the mode 
of life to which the Japanese are accustomed 

their food, clothing, and sleeping 
ments—is so essentially different from our own 
that itis well-nigh impossible for us to adapt 
ourselves completely to it. It is no answer 
to say that Japanese criminals are not in Eu 
rope or America treated according to their 
own customs. 


ese prison. 


arrange- 


The Japanese quickly acquire 
our habits in these respects, and in fact prefer 
them to their own. It would have been only 
fair had England, in revising the treaty, stipu- 
lated for some conditions as to special treat 
ment 
Doubtless the omission was an oversight, and 
can be easily remedied, for Japan has certain 
ly proved to be one of the foremost countries 
of the world in applying the most humane 
standards of the West to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men G. D 


of her subjects in Japanese prisons 
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THE UNSTABLE VOTE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: There seems to be a disposition, on the 
part of the Independent press, to rejoice at 
the spirit displayed in the recent election; but 
independence of party ties appears to me of 
slight value to the cause of good government 
if such independence be unreasoning 
pendence is helpful only when it springs from 
a growing intelligence and a capacity to dis 
criminate. 

That a party representing a certain policy 
a party the larger number of whose best men 
are conscientious believers in and strongly 
committed to that policy—should be decisively 
routed because a handful of Senators proved 
recreant to their trust, would seem 


Inde- 


Y show a 


4:05 











? 
strange lack of discrimination on the part of | 


the people who only two years previously were 
clamoring for that the very name of which, 
we are asked to believe, now fills them with a 
senseless dread. An ivtelligent foreign ob 
server of our affairs might well be amazed at 


the vacillating tendency of our people, so pr 


to changes and so fearful of the consequences 


of their own deliberate actions: and he might 
well wonder how our best men could ever be 
forced t 
suffrages of a people so unstabk 
liefs, 

I have no desire to pose as the apologist for 
the dominant party 


i realize that its faults were many and serious, 


in their be- 


in the present Congress. 
its errors grave and damaging: but consider- 
ing and appreciating all the errors of that 
Congress, a fair-minded, intelligent, and inde 
pendent observer may well admit that its 
record fer good far surpassed that of its TR 

Yet the Democrati 


was far worse than the Republican defeat 


publican predecessor 


Does this show an intelligent discrimination 


accept nominations dependent on the | 





in which we as Independents may feel a just 
pride® May we glory in an 
which defeated Mr. Wilson because he 
with the Board of Trade in London 
Even the mangled Hill, prostrate 
finds that he is In 


that he may 


independence 
dined 
and elect 
ed—Quigg ' 
‘outside the breastworks,’ 
such good company well be ex 
cused for attributing his downfall to a decree 
of inscrutable fate rather than to the seasoned 
convictionsof a discriminating public 

Let us not exult too rashly, nor claim too 
much from a spirit which in its blind rage 
spares neither the innocent nor the guilt? 
There is an element of danger in political up 
heavals which are unreasoning 
forget that until the average voter bas reached 


comprehension of such questions 


an intelligent } 


as are brought before him, a conclusion based 
upon his vote on these questions must be a de 
lusion and a snare Cc. A.W 


Rattivore, November 24, [Sv4 
A SUCCESSFUL ARCTIC EXPEDITION 


ro THE Eprrork oF Tak Natron 


Sir: Since the return of Lieut. Peary fron 





his successful Greenland expedition, several 
projects for explorations the far rth hav 

been suggested, some of which bave reached 
the dignity of ‘rious undertakir well 
planned and thor lv equipped, which have 





been watched with unusual interest, and have 
commanded unusual attention from the press 


All of these enterprises have been entered 





nto with confidence by their projectors, but 
wost of them have returned with tales of dis 
aster, or at least insuperable difficulties. Only 


as the writer knows, has come 


me, so far 


back triumphant, and that one is unknown to 





the general pr It went forth with no ad 
vertisements from the press, with an equip 
ment that did not impose the necessity of pay- 


with funds that 


barges 
would by many be considered meagre for an 


uting. and it consisted 





n, with his 
ig gage This expedition has been 
has pene- 
the Sas- 


, has ac 





in view 





has returned, after almost 
circumnavigating laska 


starting- 


University of lowa, under 


} > ? 


whose auspices Mr. Frank Russell bas cerried 


throuch a reallv and « my} letely su ‘cessful 
ar exploration 
After bis graduation in 1802, Mr. Russell 
volunteered to undertake, for the benefit of his 
ma mater, zodlogical explorations involving 


xtraordinary hardsbip, and even peril, with 
s necessarily so meagre as to seem ridicu- 
llect a series of the 

and study their 


habits, to live among the most remote and doe- 


us. His mission was to « 


animals of the far north 


graded tribes of Indians and Esquimaux, to 
report on their laily life, folk-lore, and super- 


stitions, collecting as much ethnological ma- 
terial as could be secured, and to do all this 


alone, except at the posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which powerful organization agreed 
to encourage and assist Mr. Russell by every 
means in its power—an agreement most faith- 
fully adhered to throughout 

The 18023 was passed on the 


northwest shore of Lake Winnipeg, where the 


winter of 


young explorer went into training for the dar 
Here he mas- 
tered the art of driving dog-teams and all that 
care and management, prao- 


<erous work of the next year. 


pertains to thei: 
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tised daily the accomplishment of running on 
snow: shoes, and became inured to camp life in 
severely cold weather. Here also be was ini- 
tiated into the wood-craft and ‘‘snow-craft” 
of the Indians, moose-hunting, trapping, trail- 
ing and sparing, until he was able to run all 
day with the best of them and make himself 
comfortable while camping out alone at night. 
That scientific work was not neglected is at- 
tested by voluminous notes and extensive ethno- 
logical and zodlogical collections, 

In February, 1893, Mr. Russell demonstrated 
the effectiveness of his winter's training by 
running behind his loaded sled the whole length 
of Lake Winnipeg, nearly three hundred miles, 
in ten days, experiencing some of the severest 
cold met with during bis entire trip, but reach- 
ing Winnipeg without mishap. 

The following spring and early summer were 
passed in making collections at Fort McLeod, 
near the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and 
on Lake Athabasca, where hecamped out alone 
fora month. Still going northward, he reached 
and crossed the Great Slave Lake, arriving at 
Fort Rae, a frontier Hudson’s Bay post on the 
northern arm of the lake, early in July. This 
was his base of operations for ten months, dur- 
ing which time he travelled nearly twenty-two 
hundred miles on snow shoes, besides other 
hundreds in his canoe, exploring the region 
around the lake for several hundred miles in 
almost every direction. He went up the Yel- 
low-Knife River on what might be called a zo- 
ological reconnaissance, and travelled five hun- 
dred miles to the north and east after the 
Barren Ground caribou, of which he secured 
an abundant series. In midwinter he made a 
long circuit in another fruitless hunt after wood 
buffalo, going far to the south and west of the 
lake. His life was an unending round of hard- 
ship and exposure such as few men could en- 
dure. Once he lived for a week on short ra- 
tions, and then was storm-bound for four days 
more with nothing to eat. Most of the time 
he hunted in company with the Dog Rib In- 
dians (a tribe noted as most degraded and un- 
trustworthy), living their life and doing his 
own work throughout. 

The main object of the whole expedition was 
to secure, if possible, a series of that most in- 
accessible of American mammals, the musk-ox. 
These were reported to be on the Barren Ground 
some four hundred miles northeast of Fort 
Rae and two hundred miles from timber. The 
difficulties and dangers of such a trip are 
enough to appal the bravest, but the one that 
appeared the most serious was the unexpected 
opposition of the Indians, who would not al- 
low Russell to accompany them to the Barren 
Ground, because they were firmly convinced 
that if an entire musk-ox skin were taken to 
the far south country, ali the other musk-owx 
would follow, and the Barren Ground would 
be barren indeed. No present good could 
tempt the Dog Ribs to mortgage their future, 
and they departed without the sorely dis- 
heartened young naturalist. 

Russell did not give up, however, but adopt- 
ed a novel, although dangerous, expedient. As 
is usually the case, the Indians used up their 
somewhat scanty supply of ammunition in kill- 
ing caribou before leaving the timber, and 
sent a messenger back for more. When this 
worthy arrived at the fort, Mr. Russell pounced 
upon him and announced that they would re- 
turn together to the Barren Ground, nolens 
volens so far as the Indian was concerned, who 
was, however, to be paid for his involuntary 
service, This rather summary business ar- 
rangement was consummated; the plucky ex- 
plorer driving his own dogs and doing his own 





work, the Indian assisting in the one item of 
disposing of the food. 

They joined the other Dog Ribs at the edge 
of the timber, two hundred miles from the 
Fort, and started for the ‘‘ Musk-ox Hills,” 
two hundred miles out on the desolate and 
treeless Barren Ground, not far from Bathurst 
Inlet. Reaching the * Hills,” which proved to 
be mountains several thousand feet high, the 
party divided into two bands, and succeeded in 
killing about one hundred musk-ox, which were 
found in small herds, rounded up by the dogs, 
and ruthlessly slaughtered, Mr. Russell killing 
four that broke away at full speed, besides se- 
veral others. He skinned five of the largest, 
and with great difficulty packed the skins, 
skulls, and horns on his own sled. After 
twenty-two days spent on the Barren Ground 
with no fuel but that which they carried from 
the timber, the party again entered the woods. 
Fort Rae was reached after an absence of two 
months, Mr. Russell having travelled about 
eight hundred miles on snow-shoes, being com- 
pelled to push on the sled during a great por- 
tion of the time to assist his exhausted dogs in 
transporting the heaviest load ever taken from 
the Barren Grounds. Few, if any, pluckier 
undertakings have been carried to a successful 
issue by explorers in the arctic regions. 

Last spring the journey northward was re- 
sumed, the traveller proceeding by dog-sledge 
to the Mackenzie River. A considerable por- 
tion of the trip down that river was made 
alone in his canoe. At Peel River Mr. Russell 
joined the French explorer Count de Sainville, 
in whose company the rest of the journey was 
made, our young friend still paddling his own 
canoe to the mouth of the Mackenzie, one hun- 
dred and sixty miles distant, and then one 
hundred miles through the ice-floes of the Arc- 
tic Sea to Herschel Island, a feat probably 
never before attempted in a one-man canoe. 

Two months were spent at Herschel Island 
and the adjacent mainland in securing zodlogi- 
cal, botanical, and ethnological collections 
characteristic of the arctic coast, and then 
passage was secured on the American steam 
whaler Jeannette, Capt. Newth. The remain- 
der of the whaling season was passed on board, 
the Jeannette going north of Wrangel Land, 
and then touching at two points on the Sibe- 
rian coast, where Mr. Russell secured impor- 
tant additions to bis collection, notably a 
gigantic polar bear killed the preceding win- 
ter by the natives, and a large and unusually 
valuable collection of ivory carvings and other 
ethnologicai material. The Jeannette then 
turned homeward, and, after a very rough 
voyage, entered the Golden Gate October 27. 
Mr. Russell reached Iowa City about a week 
later, and was received by his alma mater in a 
manner worthy of his unique achievement and 
splendid services in the cause of science. 

C. C. NUTTING. 





FOREVER. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: In your issue of November Ist I met 
with the following phrase, which has given me 
much concern: ‘‘ Vanessa’s death will for ever 
lie at his door.” 

I am not concerned about Swift and his flirta- 
tions, but for a much more serious matter. I 
write a great deal; my contributions are occa- 
sionally accepted by newspapers. In matters 
of style and the nice use of language I always 
look to the Nation for guidance. Have I been 
wrong in writing ‘‘ forever” as one word ? Iam 
aware tbat the crasis is a comparatively recent 





innovation, but I thought it was well establish- 
ed. The learned Calverley asserts as much in 
a poem full of feeling, which I will venture to 
copy: 

Forever! ’Tis a single word! 


Our rude forefathers deemed it two: 
Can you ——_ so absurd 
vie 


Forever! What aby sms of woe 
The word reveals! What frenzy, what 
Despair! “For ever” (printed so) 
Did not. 


It looks—ah me !—how trite and tame! 


O thou to whom it first occurred 
To solder the disjoined and dower 
Thy native language with a word 
Of power, 


We bless tree! Whether far or near 
Thy dwelling, whetber dark or fair 
Thy kingly brow, is neither here 
‘or there. 


But in men’s hearts shall be thy throne 
While the great pulse of England beats, 
Thou coiner of a word unknown 
To Keats. 


And nevermore must printer do 
As men did long tid but run 
“For” into * Mk oa vad idding two 


Forever! passion-fraught, it throws 
O’er the dim page a gloom, a glamour: 
It’s sweet, it’s strange ; and I suppose 
It’s grammar. 


- Your very obedient servant, — 
PAPYRIUS CURSOR. 





AMERICAN ENGLISH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: There seems to be at present a revival 
of interest in the subject of American English, 
and it may, therefore, not be inappropriate 
if I call the attention of your readers to a cir- 
cular I have issued in reference to the subject. 
The object of the circular is to get as many 
answers as possible to a set of questions de- 
signed to bring out such facts as will enable 
me to outline—however vaguely—a dialect 
map of this country. 

It is evident that scientific detail work can- 
not progress to advantage until we have more 
definite ideas than we now possess as to the 
geographical distribution of speech usage. The 
first work in this direction must be done, for 
the most part, through the mails, and therefore 
the questions are directed towards points of 
divergence in vocabulary rather than in pro- 
nunciation. The more delicate test of pho- 
nology must, in large measure, be reserved for 
personal investigation. 

The circular was reprinted in the Dial for 
May 5, in Modern Language Notes for May, 
and, in its most recent form, in Dialect Notes, 
Part viii. Copies will be sent—in such num- 
bers as may be desired—to any one forwarding 
his address to me. Between five hundred and 
six hundred sets of answers have been received, 
but I prefer not to begin classification until 
there are at least a thousand. Replies come in 
but scantily from the South and from Canada, 
and I am therefore most anxious for more 
from those sections; but all replies are very 
welcome. GEORGE HEMPL. 


95 re UNIVERSITY AVE., 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., November 21, 1894, 


Notes. 


G. P. PutNam’s Sons have in preparation a 
‘History of the Fifth Army Corps,’ by Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. H. Powell, U.S. A., and will begin 
publication on receipt of a sufficient number of 
orders. 

Duprat & Co., No. 349 Fifth Avenue, solicit 
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orders for a work on ‘The Library of Robert 
Hoe, Esq.,’ by O. A. Bierstadt. The descrip- 
tion of the features of this valuable collection, 
numbering some 15,000 volumes, including illu- 
minated MSS., will be accompanied with 100 
illustrations, nearly half of which will be arto- 
types. 

Prof. H. Carrington Bolton of New York 
and Reginald Bolton of London invite sub- 
scriptions to a new and much amplitied edition, 
with illustrations, of ‘The Family of Bolton in 
England and America, 1100-18.’ It will 
form an octavo volume of some 600 pages. 
Prof. Bolton's address is University Club. 

Macmillan & Co. will undertake a complete 
American edition of Bjjrnson’s works. For 
Mrs. Steel's ‘Tales of the Punjab’ they have 
secured the clever pencil of the senior Kipling. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. issue immediately 
‘American Writers of To-day,’ by Henry C. 
Vedder. 

Two illustrated missionary works are an- 
nounced by Fleming H. Revell Co., viz.: 
‘Joseph Hardy Neesima,’ founder of the first 
Christian institution of learning in Japan 
(Doshisha University), by the Rev. J. D. Davis, 
one of the professors there; and ‘The Neg- 
lected Continent,’ an account of the mission 
tour of the Rev. G. C. Grubb through South 
America, by Lucy E. Guinness and E. C. Mil- 
lard. 

A financial novel, ‘6,000 Tons of Gold,’ by 
H. R. Chamberlain, will be reprinted in this 
country by Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 

The exercises held at Knox College, Gales 
burg, Ill., on November 3 in honor of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of William Cullen 
Bryant, will be reported in a volume sold only 
by subscription in a limited edition. Each 
copy will be numbered and signed by the poet’s 
brother, John Howard Bryant. The publisher 
is Earnest Elmo Calkins, at Galesburg. 

A New York firm having announced an edi- 
tion of the ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’ 
legal proceedings in restraint have been en- 
tered upon by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Prof. Archibald MacMechan of Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, has edited ‘Sartor Resartus’ 
for Ginn & Co., Boston, with copious citations 
in the notes from Carlyle himself by way of 
commentary. 

A. Constable & Co., London, have in press 
‘The Travels of the Tsesarevitch in the East,’ 
with 500 wood-engravings and photogravures 
from the sketches made by the artist who ac 
companied the suite. Vol. i. will appear in 
January. They will also publish ‘Songs of 
the Soil,’ by Frank Stanton. 

There is a protest in the very name of ‘‘ The 
Duodecimos” (a new book-club), which will 
waken an echo in the breasts of thousands 
who love a handy book. The membership, to 
correspond to the size of the projected pub- 
lications, is also of twelve, widely scatter- 
ed; and the limit of the edition a gross. The 
president is Francis Wilson, the treasurer 
Francis M. Larned, and the secretary W. 
Irving Way, Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
The club’s first book is a facsimile of the first 
issue of ‘Poor Richard's Almanac,’ from a 
unique copy, and they have printed it at the 
De Vinne Press on genuine eighteenth century 
paper (spoils of old ledgers), on a hand-press 
made in Philadelphia probably before 1800. 
The fore part of the work is antithetically up 
to date, with expressly new type and fresh 
hand-made paper. Mr. John Bigelow fur- 
nishes an agreeable historico-bibliographical 
introduction. More still: fourteen Franklin 
portraits, genuine and apocryphal, carefully 
distinguished, are interspersed with the letter- 
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press. Better taste and judgment we have 
never known in the first venture of such clubs. 
The public is admitted to compete for the 1:2 
paper copies at $10 each. The Duodecimos 
themselves are content with vellum 

With the aid of a well-known amateur pho- 
tographer, Dr. Charles L. Mitchell of Phila- 
delphia, Porter & Coates have brought out a 
very attractive edition of Miss Zinmmmern’s 
translation of De Amicis’s * Holland’ in two 
volumes, prettily bound in blue with the stamp 
of the Dutch tulip. The views number forty- 
four, and are, if not always pertinent to the 
page they face (though this often enough hap- 
pens), always locally in the right place. The 
total effect is very pleasing, and a good map 
crowns all; but the work deserved still 
greater pains in the supplying of an index. 

Of pocket Shaksperes there is no end. The 
latest to reach us is the Lansdowne Edition of 
Frederick Warne & Co., in six volumes, in a 
box. There is a brief memoir of the poet and 
a brief glossary; the rest is text pure and 
simple, which the editor of the Chandos Clas 
sics has constructed. The thin paper is not 
too thin, and the print is good. 

The aim of Mr. Clifton Johnson, in his at- 
tractive book ‘The Farmer's Boy’ (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), has been to describe by word and 
picture the various occupations of a boy in his 
early teens on a New England farm. Begin- 
ning with winter, he shows him at work doing 
the chores, weeding the garden, raking hay, 
picking apples, skating. fishing, swimming, 
and nutting. There are many homely and na- 
tural touches, evidently drawn from the au 
thor’s own experiences, and revealing an inti- 
mate knowledge of and sympathy with boys 
The many hardships of life on a farm, its con- 
stant and wearisome toil, are not concealed nor 
regretted. The pictures, which are reproduc 
tions of photographs of actual scenes, are 
chosen with great taste, and some are very 
beautiful, as ‘‘Some Fun in a Boat” (p. 44), 
and the haying scene (p. 71). There are twelve 
full-page illustrations and fifty-two in the text 
Though it is not a story, few boys or their eld- 
ers can fail to enjoy this charming book. 

It is not apparent why a New York publish- 
er (Francis P. Harper) should care to repub- 
lish Jesse’s ‘Memoirs of King Richard the 
Third, with an Historical Drama on the Bat- 
tle of Bosworth,’ in two volumes. One can 
only suppose that there is some demand among 
people of means for well-printed editions of 
gossipy books professing to be histories 
Jesse's book was written three and thirty 
years ago, and was unscholarly even for that 
time; and most people who know anything 
about the period will turn rather to Mr 
Gairdner’s works. But most people know no- 
thing, and only want to be kept awake after 
dinner; and these ** Memoirs * may be recom- 
mended as not too severe for their pur; 

The University Press at Cambridg 
has issued Messrs. Rand and Redtiek 
of Mount Desert Island, Maine.’ The catalocue 
of plants observed is very carefully made out 
and definite localities are given for all but the 
commonest species. A good map of Mt. De 
sert and the little islands about it accompanies 
the work, and, besides a preface and a state 
ment of the authors’ plan, there is an intro 






duction in which the flora of the region is gene- 
rally considered, and the Rochester code of no 
menclature discussed, and good reasons given 
for condemning it. Accordingly, the names 
of flowering plants are those found in Gray's 


‘Manual,’ and names of mosses mainly 


th 
tu 
those given by Lesquereux and James. An | 


outline of the local geology, by William Morris 





AOY 


Davis, occupying some twenty nine pages, is of 
especial interest. When the authors began to 
study the Mt. Desert flora, they found very 
few foreign plants; but now, it seems, the 


usual weeds of civilization are establishing 
themselves on the island, and purslane and 
peppergrass, wild carrot, tansy, and oxeve 
daisy have come to stay The genus of milk 
weeds is unknown, and so are the gentians; 
trailing arbutus and ArefAwsa still linger in a 
few places; but the foreigners will surely expel 
them in time, just as the French and the An 
glo-Americans have replaced, or nearly re 
placed, the Pasamaquoddy and the Penobscot 
Indians 

The third volume of Hooker and Jackson's 
‘Index Kewensis’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press 
New York: Macmillan) begins with K, and 
stops in the middle of the genus J'stdiwm, the 
last species indexed being /’sidium galapa 
gqaum, leaving the delicious Guava (/’sedeus 
Gruajara) to me near the top of the tirst 
page of the last volume. The genera most 


numerous in admitted species are /% 


with 746 species, and /* with T2. Next 
to these come Mam trig, with 414, and 
ranthus, with 4. These figures 





exceed the estimates of Bentham and Hooke 
in the ‘Genera Plantarum,’ where of Ji 


it was stated that “the species preserved in 


our herbaria are probably between 2) and 
280, but thrice as many are enumerated by 
various authors.” Of Piper the same auth 

ties said the species were ** bevond (is But 


it should be noticed that the plan of the pres 
ent work is to incl 





to names of plants which, if carefully studied, 
would in many cases be reduced to other ae 
knowledged species. A noteworthy practice 

this index is that the authors have refrained 
from multiplying synonyms by giving new 
specific pames in cases where different bota 
nists have emploved the same name for dis 
tinct plants. Thus Pun ruaticum of 
Poir, from Porto Rico, and Panicum aquati 
cum of A. Richard, from Abyssinia, are both 


listed in Roman letters; and similarly there 


are two admissions of Pa andestinum, 
| y? eratum, FP. dis om, 2” emergens, 
P. letophyllum, and so in many other in- 


stances. This is as it should be in an index; 
though it would have been very easy for 
Messrs. Hooker and Jackson to pose as au- 
thors of new names by hundreds if not by 
thousands, if they had been willing to propose 
a new specific name for the second one of each 
of these pairs. Would that this moderation 
were generally imitated 

The very varied contents of the Annales de 
Géographie for October include a paper on 
the relations of geography to meteorology, by 
Prof. Duclaux, an account of the irrigation of 
the arid lands of the United States, and an in- 
teresting statement in regard to the two pro- 
jected railways through the Pyrenees. The 
western of these is to go from Oloron in France 
by way of the Col du Somport to Jaca in 
Spain. This will require a tunnel a little over 
tive miles in length at a height of 3,300 feet. 
Nothing appears to have been done as vet, ex- 
cept that the Spaniards are building several 
forts at the foot of the pass. The eastern route 
is a prolongation of the line from Toulouse by 
the Port de Salauto Lerida. All that remains to 
be done on the French side is to construct a 
road abovt twenty-five miles long, of which 
twoanda half will be tunnelled. A loan of 
six million francs has just been authorized for 
the building of the first section of ten miles. 
The railroad on the Spanish side is still 100 
miles distant from the frontier, and it is doubt- 
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ful if it will be completed at the appointed 
time. The Spanish Government has just pro- 
posed to the French that the tunnel should be 
constructed by one of the countries, the other 
to bear half the expense, but the French strenu- 
ously insist that each shall build its own part. 
These roads will open to the markets of the 
world the new undeveloped, but rich, mines of 
iron, hanganese, lead, and copper, and the ex- 
tensive marble quarries of the Pyrenees and 
the fertile valleys of northern Spain. With 
this number is issued a magnificent map, 28x36 
inches, of Indo-China, including Siam and part 
of Burmah, giving the results of the mission 
headed by M. Pavie. There is also a supple- 
mental number containing a very useful list of 
the privcipal geographical publications, books, 
pamphlets, transactions of societies, etc.. dur- 
ing the year 1893. It is classified according to 
subjects and countries, and nearly every entry 
is accompanied by a critical note. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen for October opens 
with a detailed description, accompanied by 
maps and a plan, of last April’s earthquake in 
Locris, Greece, by Prof. Mitzopulos of Athens. 
This is followed by an account, with a map, of 
two expeditions in northern Somaliland, under- 
taken by J. Menges for the collection of wild ani- 
mals for zodlogical gardens. The business is be 
coming more difficult, as the larger game is 
gradually disappearing from the regions adja- 
cent to the coast, on account of the English 
sportsmen who come here from Aden to hunt. 
Farther inland there are to be found wild 
asses of remarkable size, ‘‘scarcely inferior to 
the horses of the Galla and Somali.” The na- 
tives, however, do not attempt to capture and 
tame them. Remains of ancient cisterns show 
that this desert was formerly cultivated—ac- 
cording to native tradition, by the Persians. 

‘*Two Months in Korea” is the title of a 
very timely and entertaining article by Capt. 
Cavendish in the Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine for November. He gives a lively picture 
of Seul and the peculiar customs of its inhabi- 
tants. Among these is the arrest and flogging 
by the police patrol of every man found in the 
streets at night, this being the time “‘ set apart 
for the women to take exercise in.” With the 
exception of the road to the capital, there are 
only bridle or foot-paths in the country, which 
generally follow a watercourse, and hence at 
the time of the rains are impassable. This 
difficulty of transport, together with the lazi- 
ness of the men and the corruption which 
reigns in every department of the Govern- 
ment, forms the great obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the undoubted riches of the country. 
Accompanying the article is an admirably 
clear map of Korea and the adjacent parts of 
China and Mantchuria, colored to show eleva- 
tion, and giviag the principal roads. 

The article of greatest popular interest in the 
Geographical Journal for November is Mr. 
W. H. Cozens-Hardy’s account of a journey in 
Montenegro. He had the good fortune to be 
present at the celebration of the four-bundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the earliest 
Slavic printing-press in the country. The fes- 
tivities, which lasted a week, consisted chiefly 
of dancing and singing by the bards. One, a 
blind man, sat on the palace steps and sang of 
the recent wars with the Turks. The people 
are described as honest, temperate, with a re- 
spect for women and an esteem for education, 
which is universal and compulsory; but their 
progress and the development of the ample re- 
sources of their country will be impossible so 
long as they do not shake off their old idea 
that every occupation except fighting is be- 
neath the dignity of aman. An improvement 








in their relations to their Turkish neighbors 
was shown a few months ago in a solemn re- 
conciliation between the Montenegrins and the 
Albanians. A battalion of Turkish soldiers 
and two battalions of Montenegrins were 
drawn up facing each other on the banks of a 
stream near the frontier. After a religious 
service, conducted first by the Moutenegrin 
popes and then by the Mussulman hadji, a 
stone held by the leaders was thrown into the 
water, with the words, ‘* As this stone is washed 
away and disappears, so let the blood-feuds 
between us be washed away and disappear.” 
This same friendly feeling prevailed in the 
neighboring sandjak of Novi Bazar, which pre- 
sents the anomaly of being jointly occupied by 
Turkey and Austria. The latter country de- 
clined to undertake the administration of the 
sandjak when it was ceded to her by the Ber- 
lin treaty, but reserved the right to garrison 
it. Consequently there is ‘‘a Turkish civil and 
military administration of all, and an Austrian 
military occupation of part” of the sandjak. 
Mr. Cozens-Hardy’s attempt to travel in Alba- 
nia was unsuccessful, on account of the disturb 
ed condition of the country. His principal ob 
ject, as holding the geographical studentship 
of the Royal Geographical Society and the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, wasto determine the eastern 
boundaries of the principality and of Novi Ba- 
zar. In this he succeeded, and in the map 
which accompanies his paper both the old and 
the present boundaries are shown. 

The same number contains a valuable but ra- 
ther technical account, by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, 
of bis remarkable journey through the Barren 
Lands of Canada to Hudson Bay. A large part 
of the total distance travelled, 3,200 miles, was 
through absolutely unknown country. Onone 
of the numerous lakes discovered was a sloping 
bog, the surface of which was bright-green 
turf composed of lichen, low bushes of cran- 
berry, Labrador tea, etc., with a subsoil of 
bright-yellow moss, which at the depth of 
about a foot was frozen into a solid mass of 
ice. The whole bog was moving slowly down 
the gentle slope, like a true glacier, ending at 
the lake ina cliff some twelve feet in height, 
from which large masses of peat were con- 
stantly falling on the sandy beach. An excel- 
lent map shows the results of the surveys of 
Mr. Tyrrell’s party. 

M. Lionel Décle begins an entertaining 
though very sketchy account of his recent 
journey in Africa from the Cape to Uganda in 
the November number of the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine. This first instalment is chiefly taken up 
with a very graphic picture of the discomforts 
of wagon travelling in Matabeleland. M. 
Décle formed a very unfavorable impression of 
Khama, the chief of the Bamangwato, assert- 
ing that, in his eagerness to make his people 
temperate and religious, he neglected to en- 
force the simplest sanitary regulations among 
them. ‘The result was that out of a popula- 
tion of 15,000, the death- rate amounted to forty 
a day.” 

The proverbial long-felt need of a special or- 
gan for German universities is to be met by 
the Academische Revue, ‘internationales Or- 
gan fiir Universitiaten,” under the direction of 
Dr. von Salvisberg, a stately quarto in Roman 
type (New York: B. Westermann & Co.). The 
prospectus dwells with much earnestness on 
the fact that even the United States of Ameri- 
ca is still in many ways so sorely misunder- 
stood by Europeans—a fact emphasized by the 
following misprints: New Hawen, Hartard, 
John Hopkins, New Yersey. In the editorial 
introduction we make a new acquaintance in 
Erneste Renan. The reciprocity of communi- 








cation between universities of the Old and the 
New World aimed at by the Rerue seems, 
therefore, most desirable. K. Roeth reviews 
at length in the first number Prof. Lot’s ‘ En- 
seignement Supérieur en France,’ from which 
he quotes, with pardonable pride, the state- 
ment that ‘the scientific leadership of Germa- 
ny, in all branches of science, without excep- 
tion, is now recognized by all civilized peo- 
ples,” thanks to the superior organization of 
German universities and the excellent work 
done by their feeders, the Gymnasia. French 
students study, and their teachers teach, only 
such subjects as are required for the “ licencié ” 
examinations. Study for its own sake, with- 
out utilitarian “ends, there is none; and this 
seems to Lot to be the mildew which blights 
French scientific activity. 

The Necrology of Andover Theological Se- 
niinary is so admirably prepared by its devot 
ed editor, the Rev. C. C. Carpenter, as to be 
interesting reading even for those who had no 
personal acquaintance with the clergy whose 
lives are therein epitomized. The dead for the 
year ending in June, 1894, number forty, and 
their average age was about seventy-two years. 
This average is greatly reduced by the deaths 
of a few at the beginning of their careers, as 
appears from the fact that fourteen of the forty 
lived to be over eighty, and thirty-one weie 
above seventy years old. While there are no 
names of great distinction upon the list, the 
brief record of their lives impressively sug- 
gests the vastness of the labor that bas been 
performed by the Church in supplying our 
growing country with Christian institutions. 

We learn from Nature that a medical school 
for women is to be established by the Russian 
Government at St. Petersburg. Only a few 
years ago the Minister of Instruction was 
strongly opposed to every movement favora- 
ble to the higher education of women. This 
step, which is said to be due to the influence of 
Prince Voikonski, marks the beginning of a 
distinct change in Russian sentiment towards 
women. 

The governing body of the Medical School of 
the University of Bucharest has just decided 
that Madame Sacara Tulbure, whose brilliant 
work as a student secured her being granted a 
travelling fellowship by the Rumanian Goy- 
ernment, shall not be allowed to compete for 
the vacant professorship of children’s diseases. 
The fertility of invention exhibited in the rea- 
son assigned for this restriction may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact that a sonof a 
member of the governing board is a competi- 
tor for the same position. The argument is 
this (and it deserves to be imitated by exclud- 
ing bodies in other countries): The university 
is represented in the Rumanian Senate by a 
member elected by its professors; but since 
women in general cannot vote, no woman pro- 
fessor could fulfil this duty of her office, and 
hence no woman can be a professor. It seems 
that this decision may induce Dr. Sacara to 
take up the practice of medicine in this coun- 
try. 

Prof. Wilder contributes to the Ithaca Jour- 
nal of November 14 a timely ‘practical pro- 
test” against raising $10,000 to send the Cor- 
nell crew to England. He enumerates several 
departments of the university which are em- 
barrassed for want of funds, and continues : 
‘*Let me add my conviction that, as mere ad- 
vertisements, and as attractions to the kind of 
students for which this university was founded 
and bas been maintained, not all possible ath- 
letic victories can compare with publications 
of our alumni such as Gage’s ‘The Microscope’ 
and Comstock’s ‘Entomology,’ ” 
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~-Regarding the review of Spin0dza’s * Echic,’ 
in No. 1532 of the Nadion, a correspondent 
writes: 

* Your reviewer ought to have been aware of 
an American translation. Had he been, he 
would not have mentioned only those made 
abroad, as if none had been made at home. 
He blames his translators for their title Ethic 
as ‘an ignorant corruption of kthica from a 
neuter plural to a feminine singular. The 
American translator did net make that mis- 
take, and his work seems for many reasons 
more’ worthy of reproduction than that re- 
viewed. This translator was Henry Smith, 
who, in 1836, was a university student in Ger- 
many, who, in 1844, published a translation of 
Crusius’s ‘ Homeric Lexicon,’ and for twenty 
years, as professor and president at Marietta, 
did much for that study of Latin which the 
reviewer so extols. At Lane Seminary Dr. 
Smith for twenty years lectured on Spinoza, 
and had completed his translation of the 
‘Ethics ’ before he had ever seen any other in 
English. Though his style is terse, his prole- 
gomena fill 179 pages, embracing a minute 
analysis of every point in the ‘ Ethies.’ as well 
as the relations of that work to other philo 
sophic systems, e. g, those of Bacon, Des 
cartes, Kant, Coleridge, and Hamilton, His 
work ‘Spinoza and his Environment: A Criti 
cal Essay, with a translation of the Ethics,’ 
was ready for the press in 1877. Its publica- 
tion, delayed by res angusta domi and the 
author’s death, was in i886, by Robert Clarke 
& Co. The ‘ Ethies’ was his pet theme, and so 
his students brought it out inmemoriam.” 
Another correspondent, writing in praise of 
Elwes’s translation of the * Ethics,’ calls our 
attention to the fact that he was well aware of 
Spinoza’s acquaintance with Hobbes, and cites 
a passage to that effect. 


—It is well known that the late Prof. Froude, 
having been censured for the theological views 
contained in the ‘Nemesis of Faith,’ and in 
other writings, published in 1547-8, had to re- 
sign his fellowship in Exeter College. The 
statement that the ‘Nemesis of Faith’ was 
publicly burned by the Oxford authorities, 
though sometimes made, is not true. The last 
time that books were burned by authority in 
Oxford appears to have been in the year 1683. 
As a matter of fact the ‘ Nemesis of Faith’ was 
burned in the quadrangle of Exeter College by 
William Sewell, who was at the time a fellow 
of the College, and who afterwards became 
Warden of the short-lived Radley College. In 
after years Mr. Froude was made honorary 
fellow of Exeter College, and as Regius Pro- 
fessor of History he became a fellow of Oriel 
College. Asa final and further act of repara- 
tion may be mentioned the impressive words 
spoken in the Oxford University pulpit by 
Prof. Sanday on the day after Mr. Froude’s 
death. At the close of a most scrupulous ap- 
preciation of the historian’s character, Dr. 
Sanday said: ‘‘ We all know how the young 
and ardent churchman followed his reason 
where it seemed to lead, and sacriticed a fel- 
lowship, and, as it might have seemed, a career, 
to scruples of conscience. That, at least, was 
a Christian act, and He who weighs all deeds 
and motives will doubtless judge it ditferently 
from some who thought to be zealous in His 
service at the time. Now we can see that the 
difficulties which led to it were real difficul- 
ties. It was right, and not wrong, that they 
should be raised and faced.” 


—A contributor to the Nation sends us a 
copy of a note made by him on the Sth of 
December, 1873, after a visit to the Deanery, 
Westminster, the previous afternoon. The 
note gives an instance of the “bold and origi 
nal views " of the late James Anthony Froude, 
who had himself been present at the Deauery 
on the 7th: 


‘There Was an interesting couversation be- 
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tween the Dean [Stanley) and Mr. Froude 
about the Dean’s having allowed Mr. Max 
Miller tolecture in the Abbey last week. The 
Dean said he had taken legal advice and been 
toformed that no lecture could be given ‘at a 
service.’ He said he had introduced Bach's 
Passion music, on the principle that it was as 
illowable as an oratorio. Mr. Froude said he 
had often suggested to clergymen that they 
should give up one day in the week to laymen, 
to ask questions concerning the clergy's ser 
mons, or to answer them. The Dean thought 
this a good idea.” 


Of the bitter feeling which Mr. Freeman 
had for his brother historian, some explana- 
tion will doubtless be given by the biographers 
of those distinguished men. Mr. Froude bim 
self was of opinion that Mr. Freeman's bitter 
ness Was intensitied when the former voted for 
and supported the nomination of Dean Stan 
ley to be one of the Select Preachers at Ox 
ford, in 1872. [It was in no measured terms that 
Freeman would devounce what he considered 
Froude’s ignorance and inaccuracy “Froud 
acity, in facet!” be has been heard to exclaim, 
as he ended his denunciation. Of this same 
word Froudacity there is a story which has 
not yet been seen in print. The word was 
coined by the writer of a review of Froude s 
‘English in the West Indies.” Afterwards, an 
educated African, living on the island of Trini 
dad in the West Indies, wrote a book upon 
Froude’s book, with the tithe * Froudacity.’ 
When Freeman died, his ‘History of Steily’ 
was going through the press. The publisher 
having to send proofs to the Freeman family, 
some of these proofs were wrapped up in sheets 
of ‘ Froudacity,’ which had rot been in such 
demand as to require binding. The Freeman 
family were somewhat nettled at this, but, on 
inquiry of the publisher, were assured that 
there had been no plot in the transaction — It 
Was a mnere coincidence. 


* College Histories of Art” is the wenerai 
title of a series of text-books of which Prot 
Johu C. Van Dyke is editor, and the first of 
which, ‘A History of Painting’ (Longmans), 
is from the hand of the editor bimself The 
purpose of the book requires so much condensa 
tion that the result is dry reading, but the 
writing must have been still more dry. Prot 
Van Dyke has performed his uninviting task 
with great thoroughness and good success. 
One is naturally tempted to compare this work 
with Prof. Goodyeav’s * Renaissance and Mod 
ern Art,’ recently noticed in these columms 
Prof, Goodyear’s volume deals with seulptur 
and architecture as well as with painting, so 
that his field is larger while the space of tin 
covered is shorter than with Prof. Van Dvke 
Prof. Van Dyke's adoption of the division by 
schools makes the general thread of artistic 
levelopment barder to follow, and does not 
give so clear a conception of the transference 
of art methods and art supremacy from on 
country to another as does Prof. Goodyear’s 
chronological treatment, where all the coun- 
tries of Europe are driven abreast. On the 
other hand, Prof. Van Dyke's book is the fulle: 
of names (biographical facts he, wisely, does 
not deal in), and his judgments, particularly 
as regards modern artists, are more discrimi- 
nating. He seems to us singularly happy in 
his characterization of various artists, and 
amazingly just in proportion. Webave baridly 
found an instance in which the relative im 
portance accorded a given artist seemed to us 
manifestiy Wrong, and bardiy ome in which 
the special characteristics of a style were not 


adequately presented. Of course such a book 


makes BO Claim to ofigipaatyv, but it should 
prove Uselul. dhe siyie & Lot alwayer iree 
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from carelessness, but is sufticiently clear 
(ther volumes of the series announced as in 
preparation are a * History of Architecture,’ 
bv Alfred D. F. Hamlin, A. M., and a * History 
of Sculpture,” by Allan Marquand, Ph D., 
L.HOb 


We have received the second + ithe M 
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the first v e of which, devoted to : 
mains of the alluvial and cave dwellers’ epoch 
We Doticed at the time of its appearance Uh 
present volume, an octave of Ot pares 
seribes the HieS YMics \Uhat is, the stat 


e(tes and bas reliefs) of Roman Gaul, and does 





not include armis and utensils d rated with 
purely vegetable or geometric patterns An 
important feature of the book, and one whu 
thauks to the cheapness of modern reprodu 
tive processes, is becoming common in mus 
catalogues, is that every specimen is illustrat 
ed, there being 505 cuts in the text, anda | 
ardin plate of the Evreux Jupiter, wi 
serves as a frontispiece, although the Museu 
possesses only a reproduction of the thrur \ 
study of the illustrations shows that the Ga 
bronzes of the Roman period are interesting 
more from an ethuoclogical than an artist 
point of view, as thev betray ¢ thuences 
f a dominating stvle of art upon people 
whose artistic Instinets Were certainly uot in 
the direction of the human face « gure, Those 
statuettes of Greek or Roman subjects whi 
are not ev iar itn rtations, a le 
iutitations of the beautiful types found in Italy 
and the eastern Mediterranean countries; but 
thev are interesting becnus f the t thev 
tl W upon the artis titha t trauls 
at tin f the R an dl n and stall 
m so becaus est ny as t 
hi Ww nt fi @ssica 
» | tn . ike 
i al } { \ i t 
w is its brevitv, Mo Reinach discusses this 
su {. atid akes uf ear that tl pri pri 
s > Ww h affected Gaul was the Greco 
Eyvptia { Alexand a, Which ame int 
(a v through tt ntermediary of 
Rome. but d tly by sea t port tha 
s hern as and ther  t Valley f 
the Rt t \r r interesting point w i 
brings wreibly is the essential differ 
en Lartistic tendencies between the peopl 
t (lps a those of the Graeco-Reo 
man civilization Even at the time of the 
Roman Empire, the northern races gave proof 
the decidedly individual tendencies which 
were later to play such an important part in 
the development of Byzantine and Romanesque 
art In contrast to the classical love of ani 
nal forms, M. Reinach summarizes as the 
haracteristic principles of the arts of all 


northern Europe at that time a prevalence of 
geometric decoration. showing a taste forsym 


han hving forms, a develop 





nt of logic rather than i 





lagination, a love 








f bright colors and open-work relief, and a 
s ng iD ation for sfi/isafion, or the com 
ventionalizing of natural forms into decorative 


The fact that a cat, when it falls from any 
nsiderable height, lands always on its feet, is 
so well known as to be proverbial. What is 
perhaps jess known is, that this seemingly 
simple performance bas been, for a week’stime, 
anu inexplicable puzzle to the learned. <A very 
lively debate sprang up over the question in the 
\eadcimie des Sciences at its session of October 
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decided in favor of what they fondly deem- 
ed to be the laws of mechanics and against 
the cat if M. Marey bad not brought in docu- 
mentary evidence, consisting of sixty instan- 
taneous photographs that he had taken, repre- 
senting every stage of the animal’s descent. 
The first showed the cat with its feet up; then, 
asif making desperate gestures of appeal with 
its paws; then, turning progressively on itself; 
and, at last, landing on all fours. M. Marey 
was of opinion that a complete turn was made 
within the first metre of the descent. M. 
Guyon thought that the rotation was due to 
the displacement of the members during the 
fall, which overcame the inertia. M. Marcel 
Deprez was of the opinion that no body could 
turn itself thus without an assisting force. 
MM. Loewy, Maurice Lévy, Milne-Edwards, 
Bertrand, and Bertbelot thought that the cat 
found a point d@appui in the hand that dropped 
it, or the object that provoked its fall, from 
which it gained a movement of rotation. But 
M. Marey replied that no indication of this was 
to be seen in the photographs. M. Marcel De- 
prez then suggested that the displacement. of 
the intestines might play some part in the mat- 
ter, though, whatever it might be, it would be 
contrary to all knownlaws. M. Marey promis- 
ed that he would continue his researches, and 
would suspend his cat hereafter by a string, 
which he would cut at the proper moment, and 
then, as before, would photograph the succes- 
sive phases of the animal’s fall. At the next 
meeting, M. Maurice Lévy rose and said that, 
in his opinion, the whole difficulty in the case 
had sprung from an inexact interpretation of 
some fundamental principles of mechanics. 
He then passed to the blackboard, which he 
rapidly covered with figures that proved clear- 
ly to the severest understandings that the cat 
broke no mathematical laws by its fall. Peace 
settled down on the Academy: Causa finita 
est, 








PICKARD’S WHITTIER. 


Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
By Samuel T. Pickard. 2 vols. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894, 

Mr. PIcKARD’s Life of his distinguished rela- 

tive is a very creditable performance. It 

could not be written more modestly, so far 
as he is personally concerned ; and his claim 
for Whittier, whether as poet, politician, or 
reformer, is nowhere in excess of what the 
fairest will allow. As a piece of literary work, 
without any charm of style, the book has the 
merit of simplicity, a Quaker plainness mak- 
ing it absolutely transparent for the facts and 

Whittier’s personal image to shine through. 

If it never delights us by the felicity of its 

phrases, it never once offends us by inflated 

rhetoric or questionable taste. Losing bis life 
in order to find it in this fashion was some- 
thing which Whittier dreaded quite as much 
as Dr. Johnson ; but he knew it had to be, and 
he conspired with Mr. Pickard for the event. 
The greatest merits of this biography are its ful- 
ness and its honesty. It is very rich in infor- 
mation, very strong in facts. Many will miss 
some knowledge that they crave, but many 
more will perceive, as they go on, that the 
omissions are provisional. So doing, they will 
find themselves wondering whether the ar- 
rangement of the matter is the best conceiva- 
ble. Especially in the thirties it is annoying 
to have a thrice-told tale of the abolitionist 
reformer, the Whig politician, and the Liberty 

Party abolitionist. If the three had been fused, 

the result would have been more satisfactory. 

In other places the narrative oftenreturns upon 
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itself. It isin the treatment of Whittier as a 
Whig politician that the honesty of this biogra- 
pher is most apparent. Less honest, he would 
have suppressed some things that can hardly 
fail to shock some of the many who have never 
thought of Whittier except as a poetic re- 
former anda saint. The book abstains from 
anything that can properly be called criti- 
cism of Whittier’s literary art. This is a 
great deficiency, or it would be if no other 
biography were in prospect. Of course there 
will be others, and some one of them will 
make good what is lacking here. 

Mr. Pickard enters into the labors of so 
many others that he has little new for us con- 
cerning Whittier’s family and his ancestral 
tree. The name, it appears, is spelled eighteen 
different ways in the Essex County records. 
Mr. Pickard confirms the rumor of Whittier’s 
remote cousinship with Daniel Webster, mark- 
ed by their common heritage, ‘‘the Bachiler 
eye.” He pleads certain facts in arrest of 
Whittier’s judgment on their common ances- 
‘tor, the Rev. Stephen Bachiler, the poet having 
followed Gov. Winthrop’s blackening. The 
story of Whittier’s boyhood is admirably told. 
He grew too fast, attaining bis mature height, 
five feet ten and a half inches, when he was 
about fifteen; and too much toughening, he 
fancied, spoiled his health for life. His intel 
lectual growth, on the contrary, was extreme- 
ly slow. It is hard to find in what he wrote 
for Garrison in 1826, the promise and the po- 
tency which made Garrison so confident of his 
future. But the remarkable thing is that for 
five or six years after this he made little or no 
progress, though he wrote and published hun- 
dreds of poems, none of which received the 
certificate of his final approbation, though a 
few have been preserved as curiosities in an 
appendix to his collected works. His political 
activity may have been injurious to his poeti- 
cal development, but the truth appears to be 
that it was ‘the wingéd Hippogriff Reform” 
that was his poetical salvation. Those who 
have fancied that his poetical genius suffered 
from his anti-slavery connection will find no 
warrant in these volumes for their belief. One 
is even compelled to wonder whether without 
that connection he would have attained any 
abiding fame. Abolitionism was the good 
angel that first troubled the depths of his na- 
ture. After the war it was the energy gene- 
rated by his anti-slavery experience that he 
converted into ‘‘ Snow-Bound” and many other 
beautiful things which, with his anti-slavery 
poems, made his place secure. 

Before 1831 there was about as little in 
Whittier’s course prophetic of a splendid mo- 
ral earnestness as of real poetical ability. Po- 
litics, not poetry, was the main region of his 
ambition, and his political writing and think- 
ing were not marked by any superiority to 
distinguish them from the common run. Even 
when he had fairly joined the abolitionists, 
he remained for six years a Whig politician, a 
valiant henchman of Caleb Cushing, who was 
thrice indebted to him for his election to Con- 
gress. Of course, we must avoid the fallacy of 
reflecting the ultimate Caleb Cushing of the 
pro-slavery Democracy back upon the earlier 
man; yet, whatever his alliances, his charac- 
ter and methods underwent no serious change. 
That his methods, those of the average log- 
roller and wire puller of 1830-38, were worn 
by Whittier with so little difference, is the sur- 
prising part of Mr. Pickard’s revelation. His 
fourth and fifth chapters, which detail the cir- 
cumstances of Whittier’s enlistment for the 
anti-slavery conflict and those of his parallel 
course as a local politician devoted to the inte- 








rests of Caleb Cushing and Henry Clay, are 
the most interesting in his book, but the inte- 
rest is more painful than agreeable at some 
points along the way. It is hard to reconcile 
the writing of his ‘Justice and Expediency’ 
in 1833 (an elaborate pamphlet following in 
the wake of Garrison's attack on Colonization), 
and his publishing it at his own expense— 
nearly a whole year’s hard earnings—with the 
fact that while he was writing it he was elec- 
tioneering for Cushing in the most lively man- 
ner. 

For years he had no such sense of detachment 
from his party as we associate with the early 
abolitionists, perhaps because we unwarrant- 
ably anticipate a later phase of their develop- 
ment, and do not recognize how liberally the 
anti-slavery hopes were cherished by the most 
eager partisans on either side. Considering that 
Cushing began his efforts to get into Congress 
in 1826 and did not succeed until 1834, and that 
all these years Whittier was a worker in Cush- 
ing’s interest, it is astonishing that the true 
anti-slavery spirit found any lodgment in his 
breast. When Cushing’s chances were poor, 
there was a makeshift nomination, and in 
1832 this seemed to be coming Whittier’s way, 
and he ran eagerly to meet it. ‘‘His few 
years’ experience in practical politics had 
fostered an ambition for power and patronage 
of which those can have no idea who only 
knew him after he had devoted himself to phi- 
lanthropic labors” (p. 167). A letter on pages 
168-9 marks the degree of Whittier's danger, at 
this time, of hopeless moral wreck. He finds 
that he is not quite old enough to be a candi- 
date, so he works up a brilliant scheme for 
keeping Cushing in the field until after No- 
vember, and then going in himself to win. 
How painfully familiar are such phrases as 
the following, as if we had read them in some 
preéxistent state! Referring to his possible 
election he says, with the italics: 


‘* Tt would give me an opportunity of seeing 
and knowing our public characters, and, in 
case of Mr. Clay’s election, might enable me to 
do something for myself and friends. ee 
In this matter, if I know my own heart, I am 
not entirely selfish. I never yet deserted a 
friend, and I never will. If my friends ena- 
ble me to acquire influence, it shall be exerted 
for their benefit. And give me once an oppor- 
tunity of exercising it, my first object shail be 
to evince my gratitude by exertions in behalf 
of those who had conferred such a favor upon 
me.” 

When Cushing was at length elected, he 
was generally distrusted by the anti-slavery 
men, but Whittier twice helped him to a re- 
election, believing he could turn his great abi- 
lity to the advance of anti-slavery ends. Cush- 
ing paid dear for his help by offering the anti- 
slavery petitions that poured in from his dis- 
trict as from no other. When in 1838 Cushing 
kicked hard against the anti-slavery pricks, 
he finally agreed to sign any letter that Whit- 
tier might write, and a letter thus written and 
signed, and hailed by Whittier in the Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman as ‘‘a private note from him 
in reply to one from ourself as his former 
neighbor and personal friend,” saved him from 
threatened defeat by a considerable majority. 
In 1841 it was the anti-slavery record that 
Whittier had made for Cusbing that prevent- 
ed his confirmation for a place in Tyler’s cabi- 
net. Whittier never sailed so near the wind 
as in the use he made at this time of the letter 
which he forced on Cushing in 1838. 

These aspects of Whittier’s career must be 
taken in connection with his anti-slavery la- 
bors as a poet and a journalist before we can 
have a complete idea of the man. Often it 
seems as if we were reading, not of one man, 
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put of two. Yet whatever is left doubtful, it 
is perfectly plain that, in allying himself 
with the Liberty party when it attained a defi- 
nite consistency, he took no backward step. 
He did not become more a politician and a 
partisan than he had been before. He had al- 
ways been both in one, and for eight years an 
abolitionist into the bargain. He simply 
transferred his allegiance from a party hope- 
less for anti-slavery ends to one which might 
grow into a powerful instrument of these ends. 
It did so, giving up the abolition of slavery for 
the prevention of its extension as the final 
cause of the great agitation. There was nota 
man alive in 1840 less prepared than Whittier 
to accept the non-partisan, non-voting pro- 
gramme of Garrison. His political predilec- 
tion was immense, and so inwrought with 
every fibre of his character that here, also, he 
“obeyed the voice at eve obeyed at prime.” 
Nor do these pages afford any evidence that 
he ever repented of his early doctrine of the 
claim of the political victors on the spoils. If 
there is a hint of his devotion to or interest in 
civil-service reform, it has escaped our scru- 
tiny. 

For some years.he prevented a congressional 
election in his district by remaining the Liber- 
ty party candidate, but when, in 1543, he 
could easily have been elected by a coalition 
of Whigs and Birneyites, his health obliged 
him to decline the nominatiopv. His political 
ambition, but not his political influence, ended 
then and there. It was undoubtedly the great- 
est disappointment of his life. ‘‘A kind Pro- 
vidence,” says his biographer, ‘‘ by a seeming 
affliction, had set him apart for a still higher 
usefulness.” It is appalling tothink how much 
less Whittier might have been to us if bis 
health had permitted him to enter on a politi- 
cal career. Such a career could not have been 
a brilliant one, but it might have been pro- 
foundly influential. Even his extra-political 
activity was always that. He dearly loved a 
political coalition, and in 1850-1 he was a lead- 
ing spirit in that coalition which elected Bout- 
well to the governorship of Massachusetts and 
Sumner to the Senate. Such was hisrevulsion 
from Boutwell’s conduct as Governor that he 
at first advised Sumner to withdraw from the 
contest. Connecting himself with the Free- 
Soil and Republican parties, neither of which 
declared for abolition as even the ultimate 
goal, he was as much an abolitionist as ever in 
his persona] effect, and did splendid service to- 
wards that abolitionizing of the Republican 
party which checked the rage of base conces 
sion in 1861 and in a few years made the war- 
power of the Government an instrument for 
the emancipation of the slave. Would behave 
done more or less if his political ambition had 
been gratified’ It is greatly to be feared that 
his passion for political management would 
have been fatal to some of the finest motions of 
his mind and heart, and that, for this reason, 
together with his engrossment in political 
affairs, all that is rarest in his later poems, and 
all that is noblest in his spiritual influence and 
his personal character, would have come far 
short of what they actually attained. 

In Mr. Pickard’s second volume we are on 
much more familiar ground, and the Whittier 
presented to us there, in his domestic life, his 
friendships—largely with women and not al- 
ways comprehensible—his correspondence, his 
literary work, his social activity and religious 
fervor, is much more the Whittier of the com- 
mon imagination and the common heart than 
the sharp and eager politician of the earlier 
times. The meagreness of his returns for lite- 
rary work before 1868 will be a surprise to 








many. The Atlantic gave him a new market 
and a better one than he had had before, except 
the National Fra; but when that had been go- 
ing for some years, his livelihood was preca- 
rious, and a mortgage threatened his modest 
house in Amesbury. Then the grief for his 
lost mother and sister flowered into ‘Snow- 
Bound,’ the first sales of which brought him 
$10,000, and after that he had an easy time. 
‘The Tent on the Beach’ sold a thousand a 
day for weeks, and he wrote to Fields: ** This 
will never do. The swindle is awful. Barnum 
is nothing to us.” He was a little jealous of 
the public preference for ‘Snow-Bound’* over 
other things. There is much about the origin of 
various poems and their fortunes that is plea- 
sant reading, and much that is amusing in his 
relations to his editors and publishers. They 
gave him many useful hints, and the multitude 
of his atrocious rhymes was much reduced up- 
on their urgency. To Lowell, it seems, we are 
indebted for the dialect form of the refrain in 
**Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” which Whittier first 
essayed in 1828. The interrelations of Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell 
are an altogether pleasing and delightful ad- 
dition to Disraeli's ‘ Amenities of Literature.’ 

Whittier did not care for posthumous fame. 
He early quoted with approval Halleck’s cou 
plet: 

“Tf a garland for my brow 
Is growing, let me have it now." 

He was not indifferent to admiration and ap 
plause, but the notoriety which his reputa 
tion finally entailed was a burden almost too 
great for him to bear. It had many amusing 
incidents, as had the course of his domestic 
life, and with these Mr. Pickard has enlivened 
his pages, and with a kindly inventory of the 
poet's personal traits. Like Bryant, Whittier 
had to hold in leash a temper that was natural- 
ly quick and hot. Like most people, he liked 
to tend his own wood-fire, and objected to 
others’ interference. His personal loyalty to 
Sumner when Sumner broke with Grant in 
I8f2 was greatly to his honor, but then he was 
always loyal to his friends. He insisted that 
the auti-slavery cause did more for him than 
he had ever done for it, and, without under- 
rating his service, it is impossible to read this 
noble and sincere biography without feelin 
that he spoke the simple truth 
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Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter By 
George P. A. Healy. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. 1S. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches, By Henry Stacy 
Marks, R.A. 2 vols. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 184 

The Life and Times of A. B. Durand. By 
John Durand. With Illustrations. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 184. 

THE reminiscences of artists have made some 

very amusing books. Not to dwell upon the 

immortal Cellini, we have in the * Egotisto 

graphy of so comparatively unimportant a 

painter as our own Chester Harding a vastly 

entertaining work. It was therefore, with 
anticipations of pleasant reading that we took 
up the posthumous * Reminiscences’ of the late 

G. P. A. Healy. In no sense a great artist, 

Mr. Healy was vet a successful portrait-paint- 

er, and during a long life the exercise of his 

profession brought him into contact with many 
of the foremost men and women of two conti- 
nents. He had the typical portrait-painter’s 
character and manner—cool, suave, polite 

and must have been, less the genius. not unlike 





the great Sir Joshua, the accomplished model 
of a successful portrait-painter. He displayed 
much ingenuity and persistence in wringing 
sittings from unwilling patients, and seems to 
have left a pleasant impression on his sitters 
and to have converted many of them into 
warm friends. From popes and kings to 
scientists, statesmen, and American generals, 
his acquaintance was vast and varied, and we 
looked for a fund of interesting anecdote and 
many little revelations of the character of 
illustrious men. Our expectations were doom 
ed to disappointment. Either Mr. Hpaly's sit 
ters never did or said anything particularly 
characteristic in his presence, or be had not 
the gift to remember and set down the charac 
teristic things thev said and did. His narra 
tive is smooth and colorless, and even the 
death bed of Gen. Jackson, at which he was 
present, is not made to interest us. Some ac 
count of Thomas Couture, Healy's fellow. pupil 
under Gros and his lifelong friend, and a cou 
ple of rather pale stories about Thackeray, 
whom he knew slightiv, are almost all that 
remains with one after perusal 

Ihere are some points of resemblance be- 
tween this book and the second on our list, no 
tablv in the arrangement by subject rather 
than by date, but the points of contrast are 
far greater. Mr. Marks, not being a painter 
of portraits, has nothing to tell us of the great 
ones of the earth. His dramatis | 
his brother artists, and the only sitters he dis 
courses of are the humble professional model 
and the birds of the Zo There is something 
of John Ruskin, but otherwise even the literary 


craft is scarcely represented in his pages. The 


painters of London seenr to live much by them 


selves and to form a society, or societies, of 


their own, and it is such an artistic society 
that is pictured for us ‘in pen and pencil” in 
this volume The artist has often been at 
tempted in fiction, but with little success 


Nowadays every one bas been reading * Trilby,’ 
and that novel, written by an artist, comes 
nearer to portraying the genuine artist life than 
any otber, Mr. Marks, bowever, gives us the 
real thing There is not much of Paris, where 
neither Marks nor Fred. Walker studied for 
anv length of time; but the cirele of which 
Fred. Walker and Du Maurier himself were 
part,and which undoubtediyv supplied Du Mau- 
rier with muchof the material for his romance, 
is here portrayed to the life. There is not 
so much sentiment as in the novel, but there ts 
a good deal more reality and a good deal more 
humor 

Most of the members of the “St. John's 
Wood Clique.” to which Mr. Marks belonged, 
became R.A.'s later, but none of them except 
Walker has attained tothat kind of celebrity 
which inclines the world to listen with interest 
to any details that may be vouchsafed us about 
his life er character. The chapters on Ruskin, 
Walker, and Charles Keene are those, there- 
fore, that will have the most personal interest. 
In the rest of the book it is the life itself that 
interests—its freedom, its gayety, its larks, and 
ts work; the pictures of country holidays, 
and models, and Academy elections, and Hang- 
ing Committee work, and studio bores, and 
artists’ parasites. The actual life of an artist 
in London, from his student days to the final 
achievement of Academic dignity and repose 
and artist life anywhere is much like it in 
many things), is here set forth by a clear sight 
ed observer who has lived the life he writes of, 
who brings to the painting of it much sense 
and shiewdness and kindiy fun, and who has 
no other object than to tell the truth. It is not 








a very exciting life, and the artist is not so 
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different from the rest of mankind after all; 
but if any one is interested to learn what it 
really is, we know of no book that will so well 
instruct him. 

Other things there are in the book too. Mr. 
Marks, while declining to give his views of 
art, has revived some of the papers he wrote 
while art critic for the Spectator, which in- 
clude accounts of the casting of a bronze 
statue and of the English method of producing 
stained glass, as well as an entertaining article 
on ‘A Pugilist-Painter” and another on the- 
atrical prints. He has also given us a chapter 
on his admiration for the horse, and bis very 
heterodox dislike of the dog, together. with 
some olever bits of humorous verse of a rather 
local nature. 

We have seen too little of Mr. Marks’s paint 
ing to speak confidently of his achievement as 
an artist, but the many illustrations in this 
book show him to be a conscientious and re- 
spectable draughtsman, with a good deal of 
special knowledge of birds, As a man he re- 
veals. bimself as a lovable person, and would 
seem to deserve the stock epithet, the con- 
stant application of which to himself be seems 
somewhat to resent, of ‘ the genial Academi- 
cian,” 

Very. different. is the life depicted im the 
somewhat ambitiously named volume: which 
we are now to consider, Asher Brown Durand 
was one of the pioneers of art ina new country. 
For bim there were no student days as there 
were no schools of art. All the things that 
make up the life of an artist to day had to be 
ereated in his lifetime. The American Acade- 
my of Arts was founded in 1802 and incorpo- 
rated in 1808, but it was not an institution of 
artists, and the facilities it offered to students 
were so meagre that a revolt, similar to those 
which afterwards produced the Society of 
American Artists and the Art. Students’ 
League, took place in 1825, and resulted in the 
founding of the present National Academy. 
Purand, then thirty years old and an engraver 
of reputation, was one of the original mem- 
bers. He was also one of the founders of the 
Sketch Club, which afterwards became the 
Century Club. Singularly enough, this volume 
devotes only a few lines toan incidental mention 
of the founding of the Academy, and does not 
give the date of Durand’s election as president 
of that ivstitution. We are told at one point 
that the Academy has been founded, and at 
another that Durand has become its presi- 
dent—that is all. The“Life and. Times’ of a 
founder of the National Academy with the 
founding of the Academy left out is not anlike 
the play of ‘‘ Hamlet” without the Prince, but 
that is what Mr. Jobn Durand bas given us. 

But if he has left out much that we had a 
right to expect, he has inserted a good deal 
that we could readily have spared. Chapter 
iv., for instance, contains disquisitions on the 
‘‘nature of art,” the ‘utility of the artist in 
society,” and other equaliy abstract matters; 
and the thread of the story is continually in- 
terrupted to make place for the author’s opi- 
nionson “‘impres-ienism,” or the ‘* decline of the 
American school,” or what not. The *‘ decline 
of the American school” is a -particularly 
amusing topic in these days when American 
painters are beginning to take a high rank 
among the artists of the world, and when there 
is more able work dene in America in a month 
than used to be done inten years. In the view 
of Mr. Jobn Durand, however, evena foreigner 
who came to America a grown man with his 
artistic education completed, became, in the 
old days, at once a representative of the Ame- 
rican school, while newadays a young Ameri- 
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can who studies for afew years in Paris has 
for ever lost his Americanism and can never 
regain it, no matter how long he paints native 
subjects in his native country. <A little know- 
ledge is adangerous thing—at least to Ameri- 
ecanism.. But our younger painters are quite 
able to take care of themselves, and we shall 
devote ourselves at present to the life of their 
forerunner, 

Asher B. Durand was born in Jefferson Vil- 
lage (now Maplewood), N. J., in 1796. His 
father was a clockmaker and general mechanic 
of French Huguenot extraction, and his mo- 
ther was of old Dutch stock. He seems to 
have been, like Harding, an example of me- 
chanical ingenuity becoming artistic impulse 
in the second generation. His father, who, as 
the story goes, onee mended Gen, Washing- 
ton’s spyglass, could do anything with tools, 
and bis brother iavented a machine for the 
teaching of grammar from which the future 
Academician ‘‘learned all the grammar he 
knew.”. This same brother afterwards. in- 
vented the geometrical lathe for. banknote 
engraving. Durand was a delicate child and 
had little schooling, but spent most of his time 
rambling in the woods and imbibing a deep 
love for landscape, or working and playing in 
his father’s shop.. Here he began to engrave 
monograms and ornaments, and soon even fig- 
ures and animals. Some of his father’s cus- 
tomers observed his talent and recommended 
that he be regularly apprenticed to an en- 
graver. One of them, a Mr. Enos Smith, vol- 
unteered to take him to New York and intro- 
duce him to Mr. W. 8S. Leney, “then the most 
prominent engraver in the city of New York.” 
Mr. Leney’s terms were much too high for the 
slender purse of the elder Durand, and the 
young man returned home disappointed ; but 
he had seen ‘‘the splendid print shops in the 
vicinity of the City Hall,” and never again in 
his life did he ‘‘ experience such profound ad- 
miration of works of art as was then inspired 
by this display of colored engravings.” A 
master whose terms were more reasonable was 
found, and in 1812, at the age of sixteen, Du- 
rand was apprenticed to Mr. Peter Maverick 
of Newark, N. J. He soon surpassed his mas- 
ter, and, at the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship in 1817, became a partner, and before long 
the leading partner in the concern. 

By 1820 his reputation had so increased that 
Trumbull intrusted him with the engraving 
of his *“* Declaration of Independence,” and as 
that artist objected to joining Maverick in the 
comuiission, the partnership was dissolved, 
and thereafter Durand worked for himself. 
The engraving was completed in 1823, and 
seems to have placed the engraver at once at 
the bead of his profession—a position he main- 
tained as long as he continued to work on cop- 
per. Much of his work was banknote engrav- 
ing. and in this the lathe invented by his bro- 
ther was of so much use that a partnership 
was formed between the two. The vignettes 
were designed as well as engraved by Durand 
himself, and some of them -are reproduced 
from the original drawings in this volume. 
They are pretty and graceful, and were highly 
appreciated, and the artist built up an enor- 
mous ‘business. One of his first attempts at 
“high art” was an original engravingof ‘“‘ Mu- 
sidora” from Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ but as a 
model for the nude figure could not be found 
at that time, and ‘scarcely a plaster cast of 
any description,” it is hardly necessary to add 
that the result was not very good. A later 
plate, after Vauderlyn’s ‘* Ariadne,” is better, 
but was, of course, equally unsalable in that 
epech: The +date-of the ‘* Musidora “is not 





given us, but the ‘‘ Ariadne”’ was finished in 
1835. 

The greatest employment of the engraver, 
as of the painter, in those days, was portrai- 
ture, and Durand did a great number of en- 
graved. portraits tor the ‘‘ National Portrait 
Gallery ” and other publications. Occasionally 
one of these is deseribed as ‘‘from a painting 
by the engraver,” and gradually the painter of 
portraits displaced the engraver, as. the land- 
scape painter afterwards displaced the por- 
trait painter. Here again the lack of dates 
makes itself feltin this biography, but as early 
as 1830 Durand was. conscientiously painting 
landscape out of doors—perhaps one of the 
first. of our artists to do so. [t was 1840 before 
he went abroad and saw the masterpieces of 
elder art. . In 1869 he retired to his birthplace, 
where he lived until his death in 1886. 

Such a life furnishes mueh to interest and 
amuse. We will not pick all the plums from 
the book, but will indicate a few of them 
to the reader, At twenty-one Durand was 
‘*speaker of theday ” at a Fourth of July cele- 
bration in Jefferson Village, and his speech, 
extracts from which are given on pp. 31, 32, is 
one of the most absurd pieces of old time 
spreadeagleisni it has ever been our-fortune to 
see. No burlesque could be funnier than this 
piece of earnest. Durand's literary. style al- 
ways remained rather florid, but he could 
write sense. Two passages of comment on 
English pictures which he wrote while abroad 
in 1840 are worth quoting as instances of sound 
critical judgment. Of Turner he says: 

‘* He appears to me the most factitious and 
artificial of all the distinguished English artists. 
I discover in him much ot imaginative and poetic 
power, but that appears developed at too great 
a sacrifice of truti and propriety. Atall events 
if Turner 1s to be judged by the acknowledged 
standard of excellence presente? in the works 
of the Old Masters, or by nature in the com- 
monly received accaptation of the term, be 
must be found wanting.” 


Nothing eould be better than this, and his 
judgment of Constable, by whom he saw ‘‘ one 
picture evincing more of simple truth and 
naturalness than any English landscape I have 
ever before met with,” shows also that he had 
eyes wherewith to see. 

Of the cranks” and eceentries with which 
this country abounded ‘ before the war’? Du- 
rand knew not a tew, of whom two of the 
most amusing were Pekenino, the Italian en- 
graver, who in a moment of impecuuiosity, by 
a simple change of lettering, converted a por- 
trait of ‘A. B. Durand” into one of ** Bolivar” 
(an impression of this plate should be a ‘ find ” 
te the collector); and Sylvester Graham, who 
divided his time between trying to revolution- 
ize the diet of mankind and trying to ‘‘set the 
world on fire” with poetry. Of-all the droll 
things in the book, however, the drollest is 
perbaps the account of the art patron as he oc- 
easionally appeared in those times, One ex- 
ample of the sort of thing to which our artist 
was sometimes subjected we cannot refrain 
from quoting at length: 

‘‘One day a genteel old lady with a bundle 
of engravings under her arm called upon nry 
father, and introduced herself by stating that 
she wished to engage him to paint a landscape 
for ber. She had always admired his trees, 
and wanted a picture composed “mainly of 
these objects. Unrolling her engravings, she 
pointed to a group in ene of them which pleas- 
ed ber very much, also anotber group in an- 
other engraving which was to be copied aud 
placed in front of that group. In ote corner 
of the pieture a thicket was to be introduced, 
from which a lion was to be seen rushing to- 
wards a river with a lamb on the shore. The 
sky was not to occupy much space; the rest 
of the canvas should be filled with trees. ~ She 
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had made a traciug of a stump which she 
greatly admired. and this was to appear some- 
where in the foreground. The river was to 
be called the Jordan, and Jobn the Baptist 
with the Saviour were to be seen standing up 
to their knees in the water. On my father’s 
remarking that these models, copied indis- 
criminately from works by Rubens, Poussin, 
Claude, and other modern painters, were not 
consistent with Oriental history, she replied 
that ‘any other baptism would do as well.’ 
Finally, on his declining the commission, she 
regretted this very much, as she had been re 
flecting on the design for two years,and had 
brought the material with her to save the 
artist trouble.” 


The book, the edition of which is limited to 
500 small-paper and 100 large-paper copies, has 
been printed in London, with English ortho- 
graphy, It is provided with two appendices, 
an index in which we have been able to find 
nothing we have looked for, and two tables of 
errata | 


Golf: A Royal and Ancient Game. Edited 

by Robert Clarke. Macmillan. 
A FEW years ago we called attention to the 
good qualities of the game of golf and predict- 
ed its spread in this country. To-day the word 
is on everybody's tongue, the supply of golf 
implements is in constant danger of exhaus- 
tion, new links are being laid out on all sides, 
and young men and maidens are scattering lost 
balls and imprecations over the length and 
breadth of the land. It is even reported that 
domestic feuds have arisen over the question 
whether the word should be pronounced as 
written, or according to the English fashion 
goff, or the Scotch fashion goaf. However 
this weighty question may be finally decided, 
there is, unfortunately, no doubt whatever 
that the disappointments of the game are con 
ducive to bad language. A Scotsman, who 
was once singing its praises, admitted that it 
led to much profanity, and that he, being in 
the ministry, had had to give it up. ‘‘ What!” 
said bis friend, ‘‘give up golf!” ‘* No,” said 
he, ‘‘the ministry.” 

Casual observers regard this sudden infatua- 
tion of the community as a transient fashion, 
like voluminous sleeves, but those who krow 
the history of the game know that when it 
comes it comes to stay. It would be difficult 
to determine what particular feature of the 
game it is that makes it so generally attract- 
ive. What usually bappens is that A sees B 
and C playing, and says to himself that it is 
easy to learn and that he could probably play 
quite as well as they do. Now, good play re 
quires much more skill than the uninitiated 
spectator imagines, and a desperate desire to 
improve seems to take possession of every be 
gipner as soon as he realizes that success is not 
easy. At this stage of the golf disease the suf- 
ferer pores over the diagrams in the Badmin- 
ton volume, and is discovered by his friends, 
club in hand, in the act of performing sundry 
strange contortions not unattended by danger 
to the ornaments on the mantelpiece. If his 
rooms in town are too small for the purp: se, 
he has been known to arrange a net in the 
back-yard and there spend his leisure moments 
in the effort to swing with accuracy and free- 
dom. 

After six months of such serious endeavor, 
he will have mastered the rudiments of the 
art, and his education will be so far advanced 
that he can appreciate the mass of curious 
golf lore which Mr. Clark bas gathered to- 
gether in this book. Here he will tind epics 
and lyrics and long lists of bygone champions, 
together with a great variety of illustrations 
and a wealth of anecdote, He will be inte 
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rested to learn that the game is as old as the 
tomans, and that there may even be some 
foundation for the improbable story that 
Rameses II, once made a successful tee-shot 
over the apex of the Pyramid of Cheops, 
With pardonable pride he will read how, in 
later years, the game became so important 
aud so universal as to influence the balance of 
trade between nations, so that James I. con- 
ferred a monopoly of ball-manufacture on one 
James Melvil, in order to prevent the export 
of *‘no small quantity of gold and silver” to 
pay for Dutch golf-balls. And, having ab 
sorbed from Mr, Clark's pleasant pages a 
quantity of such ivformation, he will resume 
the practice of driving with a chastened spirit 
and a profound sense of archeological respon- 
sibility. 


The Pearl of India. By Maturin M. Ballou 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894 
ONE can almost hear the shrill sound of the 
Surrang’s whistle to “let her go,” as the anchor 
drops in the barbor of Columbo from the bow 
of the ‘‘ good ship” (all ships that carry us 
safely are *‘ good”) that conveyed Mr. Ballou 
from the Straits Settlement to ‘: India’s ut 
most Isle.” It is not India’s Isle at all, though 
the peet said so; but the saying is too good to 
be gainsaid two hundred years after bis death, 
even if Ceylon has meantime acquired a po- 
litical autonomy perfectly distinct from that 
of the ‘Imperial Government “—by which 
high-sounding title the Viceroy of India ard 
bis Council are officially styled. Mr. Ballou 
admired the palms, of course, and the splendid 
foliage; but, long before the anchor drops, ont 
has peered into these until the vision grows 
dim. The traveller is early interested in the 
first visitors tothe ship. Mr. Ballou does not 
venture to decide the mooted point whether 
the crows in search of chops or the Moormen 
in search of cash first pay their respects to the 
incoming sbip. The Moormen are intensely 
interested in the passengers. Mr. Ballou calls 
these visitors ‘‘a set of contirmed knaves and 
adroit swindlers,” offering extraordinary op 
portunities to acquire the choicest gems of the 


East. Glass and low-class sapphires disguised 





under the name of diamonds occasionally bring 


high prices in Columbo Bay. The traveller 
will act wisely in following Mr. Ballou’s ad 
vice, and be chary of all dealings with the 
man who says: ** Master, give vou bargains 
good bargains—morning time.” 

“It is safe to say,” remarks Mr. Ballou, *n 
point presents more varied attractions to the 
observant traveller, more thoroughly and pic 
turesquely exhibits equatorial life, or addresses 
itself more directly to the delicate apprecia 
tion of the artist, botanist, antiquarian, gene 
ral scientist, and sportsman, than does Cey 
lon, gem of the Orient.” The stranger is as 
sured of *‘safety and good health” in ‘this 
fabled isle of Arabian story.” The climate is 

‘equable and most delightful”; the cost of 
living is *‘as moderate as in Southern Europe 


and the land is “traversed by railways and 


excellent (rovernment roads The nights. 
too, Were ** gloriously serene and bright,” ‘'s 
full of a delicious sense of repose rhis is a 


ust account ; the public highways, in particu- 


lar, are not surpassed by those of any country 
u Europe 

[he description of life in the Pettab, the 
% s €xceed ngiv well 
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Was much struck 





presence of ie in real life, the 
great abundance and cheapness of fruits, with 
ne exception--grapes, for Whach the price of 
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thirty cents per pound was demanded. It is 
just possible that Mr. Ballou confounded the 
coin denominated a cent in Cevlon with the 
American cent. The Singhalese cent is not 
more than two-fifths the value of the American 
cent. The rupee contains the same quantity 
of silver as an American half-dollar, and the 
Singhalese cent is the one-hundredth part of a 
rupee, which has only the commercial value of 
the silver it contains. While the observations 
upon native life are keen, it does not appear 
that our author often saw much of the inside 
of European life. He speaks highly of the 
Grand Oriental Hotel in Columbo, but has a 
poor opinion of the two K and ¥ hostelries 


Personal comfort has much to do with the 


lelights of travelling, and it is to be feared 
that Mr. Ballou did not enjov the courtesies of 
the Kandy Club or of the Hill Club at the Hill 
station, Newera Elia, The latter place he de 
nominates the Saratoga of Ceylon, though it 
might be more properly compared with Ashe 
ville. He states that the island has an excel 
lent system of free schools, a government 
which i ferm and effeet is A ‘paternal des 
potism,” a system of ratiwavs that pays ex 
penses and a handsome dividend to the Stat 
andagreat abundance of snakes) The snakes 
may be passed by with this single comment, 
that the danger from their presence has been 
unduly magvified. The cobra is a much abused 
and misrepresented animal. He rarely attacks 
except in self-defence, while another species 


suakes performs the important function 





ratcateber These spakes may be frequently 
seen op the ceilings——not on the walls-——of the 
Kandy Club eng: in this legitimate a 
MeriLoriaus O¢ 

rhe Singhal: Tamus from southe 
ludia are the leading races, the latter being 


largely engaged on the tea and coffee planta 
tions Mr. Ballou falls into error in stating 
that the Tamils are imported by the planters 
The planters contract for plantation labor wit! 
local labor-brokers, called * chettires.” who 

pert the laborers from southern India, upon 


terms that enable them to share a considerable 


proportion of their wages The laborers are 
distributed on the estates in charge of ** kin 
yanis,” the native equivaient for ‘ bosses, 
The chetties are large dealers in rice, and are 


alsothe native private bankers. Oue mav not 
rarely meet a chetty in Columbo whose per- 
sonal outfit consists solely of a turban on his 
bead and a thin gauze about his waist, the 
value of the whole outtit not exceeding a dol 


iar and a half, whose personal credit at the 


wanks is good for twenty thousand pounds. 
M 


r ‘ 
ff banking or the currency. Every chartered 


Ballou says little or nothing of the system 
bank retains on its staff a‘ schroff,” or native 
ashier, who is paid a large salary. He decides 
what accounts shall be accepted from natives, 
and guarantees the payment of these accouuts 
There are few losses from this source. Po 
lvandry, it ts stated, “is still countenanced 
in Ceylon This statement must be taken 
With some qualification. Polyandry largely 
prevailed in the Kandian district, and the le 
gal effect of marriages contracted before 1871 
is still recognized. Since that date an island 
wdipance has made polyandry illegal, and, 
with the above exception, it now receives no 
countenance from the law. 

The ruins of Anuradhapura evidence the ex 
istence of a large city on the great central 
plain, but it may be doubted whether the au- 
thor has not, to use his own phrase, passed be- 
yond the ‘trail of history” in attempting to 
reconstruct, so to sav. the “ buried cities,” and 
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in peoplhing Anurachapura with a population 
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of 3,000,000 souls—about equal to the present 
population of the whole island. He passes a 
just censure upon the mummeries daily prac- 
tised at the Temple of Buddha’s Tooth in Kan- 
dy. ‘*The famous tooth itself,” he declares, 
‘tis far too large to have ever come from the 
mouth of a human being, and is probably that 
of some defunct elephant or crocodile.” The 
systems of irrigation both ancient and modern, 
which are among the most remarkable that 
ever existed, are lucidly discussed. 

Upon the whole, although ‘The Pearl of In- 
dia’ lacks the splendid reveries of ‘ Eothen,’ or 
the judicious reflections of Dr. Field in his 
voyage ‘From Egypt to Japan,’ it is one of 
the most interesting books on Ceylon yet writ- 
ten. It is not overladen with statistics or en- 
cumbered with uninteresting details. The 
narrative is enriched by comparisons with 
scenes in other lands, of which the author 
speaks from personal knowledge. 





Wild Beasts; A study of the characters and 
habits of the elephant, lion, leopard, panther, 
jaguar, tiger, puma, wolf, and grizzly bear. 
By J. Hampden Porter. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 1894. Pp. viii, 380, 8vo. Illustrated. 


THE author of this interesting volume seems to 
have been impressed by the uncritica) and in- 
accurate character of much of the literature 
relating to wild avimals, especially that which 
treats of temperament and disposition, or of 
their methods of attacking their prey. It is 
an easy matter, especially if one goes back to 
the time of Buffon, to find much that is unjus- 
tified by real knowledge put forth as fact in 
journals of adventure and popular works on 
natural history. But few will have realized, 
before reading our author's very effective po- 
lemic, how much there is of tradition and pure 
assumption in the prevalent ideas about wild 
beasts. It is the most natural thing in the 
world in speaking of them to interpret their 
actions, as we do those of our fellow-men, as if 
based on a purely human motive, or to weigh 
them by the standard of human ethics. The 
beast that springs from ambush on an unsus- 
pecting traveller is termed ‘‘treacherous,” 
though we do not call a gunner treacherous 
who shoots ducks from a blind. There is a 
story of a famous elephant who bore the im- 
peria) standard on some old Mogul-Mahratta 
battle field. The day had gone against his 
side, the color-guard was scattered, retreating 
squadrons swept past the animal, and his 
mahout was dead. He stood fast, however, 
and finally the retreating forces rallied around 
him and the field was retrieved. Imaginative 
writers have discovered here a high sense of 
duty and heroic self-sacrifice, like that of the 
unrelieved Roman sentinel at Pompeii, who 
stuck to his post to the last. Actually, the 
animal had been ordered by his keeper, whom 
he was accustomed to obey, to stand still, and 
did so. But there is as much (or little) reason 
for the ascription of moral sentiments to this 
elephant as there would have been had he 
been ordered to run away and obeyed. 

Mr. Porter seems to have bad and improved 
many opportunities for observing the larger 
wild animals. An account of a tame puma 
which he possessed for a long time, is a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of animal 
psychology, as well as a very interesting story. 
The discussion of the intelligence, the courage 
or cowardice, and the feral morality (to coin a 
phrase) of the particular wild beasts to which 
the book is devoted, is interspersed with illus- 
trative anecdotes and evidence at first hand. 
We think no one who follows the author's ar- 


a 





gument will lay the book down without a 
clearer conception of the real life of wild ani- 
mals and a better understanding of their 
relations to man and to each other. 

As regards intelligence and courage in these 
beasts, the author comes to a conclusion not 
very different from that of the best students 
of wild animals of the last twenty years. The 
chief discrepancy is in regard to the ele- 
phant, which Mr. Porter regards as less intelli- 
gent, less responsive, and more dangerous than 
he kas hitherto been described. Not only do 
these animals become insane, but many of 
them seem to bear a grudge against the human 
race, and are controlled only by fear. In gene- 
ral, the author believes that there is a wider 
range of individual characteristics, mind, and 
temper among animals than is usually sup- 
posed; that they modify their habits to meet 
the changes of the environment, including the 
presence of trappers and hunters; and that, it 
is unsafe from a few observations, or from ob- 
servations of them in a few localities, to make 
wide generalizations on such matters. 





The Natural Law of Money. By William 
Brough. Putnams. 1894. 


TuIs little book is one of the most meritorious 
of recent publications upon monetary science. 
In a remarkably simple and lucid style Mr. 
Brough shows that the tendency to substitute 
credit in place of material substances is the 
distinctive mark of progress in the art of effect- 
ing exchanges. Following the great law of 
action in the line of least resistance, as civili- 
zation has advanced men have used and dis- 
carded as money a number of substances, such 
as shells, cattle, iron, copper, tobacco, and sil- 
ver. Gold has now become the standard money 
of international trade, but its use as currency 
is decreasing as compared with that of credit. 
The more economical and effective instrument 
displaces that which is less so. Only let men 
be assured that promis s to pay are well secur- 
ed, and for the purposes of currency they 
would rather have them than payment. 

As Mr. Brough clearly shows, the action of 
Government in attempting to make anything 
‘‘legal tender” is often futile and generally 
mischievous. Men have their own opinions 
concerning values, and if they regard the 
legal-tender money as of inferior value, they 
are sure to put up the prices of whatever they 
have to sell. Evenif they are assured that the 
power of Government is sufficient to hold in- 
ferior money up to its nominal value, they are 
constantly uneasy for fear that the will of 
the Government may not correspond with its 
power. What the Government can do, as ex- 
perience (at least modern experience) has 
proved, is to assay the precious metals and 
coin them into pieces of convenient size, shape, 
and fineness. Having done this, and having 
prescribed that where men are silent as to the 
medium of exchange required by their con- 
tracts, specified coins shall be presumed to 
have been agreed upon, the duty of Govern- 
ment is discharged. Then men can employ as 
money whatever they choose, and they will 
choose what they can employ to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Under such a system as this, silver would be 
used as money in those regions where it was 
preferred, and gold and paper would be em- 
ployed where they were found advantageous. 
The inconveniences and disasters that have 
been attendant upon the recent silver agita- 
tion would have been avoided had govern- 
ments not attempted to fix its value. There 
is unquestionably room for the employment 








of vast quantities of silver as money. Had it 
not been given a factitious vaiue by the action 
of governments in making it a legal tender, it 
would not have been subjected to the violent 
fluctuations caused by the change in govern- 
mental policy. Its value would have declined 
normally and gradually if the quantity pro- 
duced had been found to be greater than the 
market requirements, and the consequent di- 
minution of the quantity produced would have 
restored the value. The actual circumstances 
indicate that a considerable part of the value 
of silver was due to the fact that the action of 
Government enabled the owners and producers 
of it to get more gold in exchange for it than 
they could have got in a free market. 

It seems deplorable that the bimetallists 
should be so actively employed in endeavoring 
to force silver as a legal tender upon those who 
do not want it. They cannot fully accomplish 
their purpose unless they can secure legisla- 
tion and judicial decision which will avoid 
contracts specifically payable in gold by mak- 
ing them payable in silver. But they can ac- 
complish a good deal. As Mr. Brough says, 
if silver is to be restored at any higher valua- 
tion than what it has in the market, a de- 
rangement of prices will take place which will 
result in transferring a large part of the prop- 
erty of the simple to the possession of the as- 
tute. The mass of the people would be quite 


incapable of estimating the value of their 


goods according to the depreciated standard, 
and would be likely at first to underestimate 
the value of their property in the new and 
cheaper money. They would be likely after a 
time to overestimate values, and the wicked 
capitalists would cheat them at both ends of 
the fluctuation, buying their property of them 
for less than it was worth, and selling it back 
to them for more than it was worth.. They 
might even lend them money on bond and 
mortgage, and then by another gigantic and 
wholly unsuspected conspiracy restore the 
gold standard, with all its borrors for the 
debtor class. 

The example of Canada is very effectively 
presented by Mr. Brough. The gold reserve of 
that country is but about $13,000,000, but the 
currency is perfectly safe, and the banks are 
able not only to supply the wants of Canadian 
trade, but also to render valuable assistance to 
our own. Their notes are not secured by the 
deposit of bonds, but are a first lien upon the 
capital of the banks, and are further secured 
by the double liability of the stockholders, by 
a note-redemption fund, and by the combined 
guarantee of all the banks. No Canadian bank 
has failed since 1880, and no suspension of spe- 
cie payments has taken place for a generation. 
The system is weakened by the issue of Govern- 
ment notes, which are legal tender, and which 
the banks are compelled to hold as part of 
their reserves; but with all its imperfections it 
compares favorably with our own. According 
to Mr. Brough’s computation, a paper cur- 
rency of $16.40 per head is maintained in Cana- 
da upon a metal basis of only $2.64 per head; 
while the same proportion of paper in the 
United States is combined with gold to the 
amount of $4.16 per head and silver to the 
amount of $7.20 per head, assigning silver its 
nominal value. It seems, therefore, that with 
one third the metallic reserve the Canadian 
system works very well, while ours, in spite of 
its expensiveness, works very poorly. It is 
evident that in modern times what is demand- 
ed is neither metallic money nor a large metal 
reserve. Credit money is the best money, and 
the examples of Scotland and of Canada show 
that it can be made «fe. while it is perfectly 
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elastic. We do not need to annex the Do- 
minion, but we might profitably copy its mo- 
netary a 
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Macmillan, $2 

The Adventures of Ferdinand Tomase T Irving 

The Adventures of Robinson Cruse iren's 
Library London: T. Fisher Unw New York 
Macmillan. 75 cents 

Todd Mrs Mabel 1 Letters of Emily Dickineon. 8 

} ° Roberts Bros. $2 
rancis A Ue ‘ ‘ s iTres 
‘om A t 

Watson, Rev. R. A. The t koftN . Xi s 
Bible Armatronge. $1 

Waxweiler, i ses A r t ssels: I 
Weissenbrugh 

Waxweitler, Fmile. Les Hants Salaires aux Etats Unis 


Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk in | 


the City of London. 3 vols. Svo. 


Vols, I. and IT. $3.50 each. (Now Ready 

“ This is the first instalment of an important ¢ 
thentic history of the relations between th t 
London and the country at large “Sueh a work cat 
but be of immense value to the historical studen 
its issue by the Corporation is a laudable undertakir 
— Times. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
LONGMANS, 


15 East 16th Street, 


Sent, postpaid, by 
GREEN, & CO., 
New York 


SUGGESTIONS ON GOVERNMENT. 


by 
S. E. MOFFETT 
Proposes radical methods for secur 
reforms in all branches of govert 
ing the creation of bosses and;Tar 
Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
Published by RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


I New York 






Chicago anc 





YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and pre-eminently 


a gentleman's smoke. 


Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., Successor, Baltimore, Md. 


' where 





jrussels van \ 


Horsford’ 
is without exceptio 
Remedy for 
Nery 


Acid ee 
the Best 

Mental 
stion; and 
the system has 


re lie V ing 
and ous Exhau 
become 
debilitated by disease it acts as 
vitalizer, 
both 


a general tonic and 


e. os 
anordaing 


< 


sustenance to 
brain and body. 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten. 


Pa = SaVs: 4 


Philadelphia, 
have met with the great- 

satisfactory results in 
derangement 
and nervous systems, 


causing debility and exhaustion,’ 


+ : n 
Cst ailG most 


dyspepsia and general 


of the cereodrai 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 


Beware of Substitutes and Initations. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ New Importations. 


. VENICE. 


Depicted by Pen and Pencil, being a superb delineation of the “City which is always 
putting out to Sea.” With 180 full-page and text illustrations from original Drawings by 
Errore TitTo and other celebrated Venetian Artists. Quarto, cloth, decorated with a 
beautiful 15th-century design in color. $12.50. ’ 


The Text, adapted by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers), author of ‘The Elementary History of Art,” etc., from 
the German of Henry Perl,tis alike historical and descriptive. The drawings seem instinct with the very spirit of 





the original scenes they depict. Artists, Amateurs of Art, and Architects cannot fail to appreciate its wealth of 
. 


new and original illustrations. 


Rembrandt. Seventeen of His Masterpieces. 


From the Collection of His Pictures in the Cassel Gallery. Reproduced in Photogravure by 
the Berlin Photogrephic Company. With an Essay by FREDERICK WEDMORE. In Large 
Portfolio, 271¢ in. x 20 in. 

The Collection of Rembrandts in the Cassel Gallery enjoys the distinction of consisting of a group of unsur- 
passed masterpieces, and of the twenty-one Pictures now in the Museum seventeen have been selected for repro- 
duction, These are printed on the finest Japanese paper. 


The first twenty-five impressions of each Plate are numbered and signed, and these are for sale at the net 
price of $150.00. The price of the impressions after the first twenty-five Is $100.00 net. 


Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture. 


By ApoLF FurRTWANGLER. Authorized Translation. Edited by E. SELLErs. In 1 vol. large 
4to. With about 20 Full-Page Photogravure Plates and more than 200 Text Illustrations. 
Net, $15.00. 


In a series of chapters on the Greek Sculptors of the fifth and fourth centuries B. c.—including Pheidias, My- 
ron, Kresilas, Polykleitos, Skopas, and Praxiteles, with essays on the Venus of Milo, the Apollo of the Belvi- 
dere, and the Temples of the Athenian Akropolis—Professor Furtwingler has produced a remarkable work on the 
reconstruction of Greek Art. d 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES, LIBRARY. 


William Drummond of Hawthornden. Poems. 


Edited by WILLIAM C. WARD, 2 vols. 18mo. $3.50. 


In the Muses’ Library have appeared: ROBERT HERRICK, 2 vols.; ANDREW MARVELL, 2 vols ; 
EDMUND WALLER, 1 vol.; JOHN GAY, 2 vols.; WILLIAM BLAKE, 1 vol.; WILLIAM BROWNE OF 
TAVISTOCK, 2 vols. 


The [arches of ‘Wales: 


Notes and Impressions on the Welsh Borders, from the Severn Sea to the Sands o’ Dee. By 
CHARLES G. Harper, Author of “ Brighton Road.” With 114 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
$4.00. 


: TWO NEW BOOKS BY SWINBURNE. 
STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY: | ASTROPHEL, AND OTHER POETS. 


Essays. By CHARLES ALGERNON SWINBURNE. By CHARLES ALGERNON SWINBURNE. Crown 
Crown 8vo. $2.50, 8vo. $2.50. 


A Manual of Roman Antiquities. 


By WILLIAM Ramsay, M.A., late Prof. Univ. Glasgow. Revised by Prof. RopoLFo LANCIANI, 
D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., F.S.A., assisted by Prof. E. DE RuGGERO. Crown 8vo, with Fol.ling- 
Plates and Photogravures, net $3.00. 


lirs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


With 48 Decorative Designs by F. C. Tilney, and an introduction by EDMUND GossE. 
Small crown 4to, $4.50. 


John Addington Symonds. 


A Biography compiled from his papers and correspondence by Horatio F. Brown. With 
portraits and other illustrations. In two volumes. Sq. 8vo, $12.50. 


BLANK VERSE. By J. A. Symonps. | GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO. As Man and 
Reprinted at the Author’s Special Re Author. By J. A. SymMonps. Demy 8vo, 
quest. Demy 8vo, $2.00. #2.00. 


*, * The above books for sale by booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Attractive New Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


Joseph Knight Company, 


No. 196 Summer Street, Boston, 





Rip Van Winkle. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. New Edition. With 24 photo- 
gravure illustrations from original photographs of 
Kaatskill Mountain scenery by ErNest EDWARDS, and 
many text illustrations by Frank T. MERRILL. 


1 vol., small quarto, size 7x9, fancy cloth binding, 
gilt top, $3.00. 


The Fairies’ Festival. 


A Poem, By JoHN WITT RANDALL. Fdited by FRANCIS 
ELLINGWOoD ABBOT. With over 40 illustrations in 
photo-gelatine from original drawings by FRANcEs 
GILBERT ATTWOOD, 

1 vol., small quarto, size 7x9, fancy cloth binding, 
full gilt, gilt top, $3 00. 


Child Life in Art. 


By EsTELLE M. Hur, M.A. Six chapters, comprising 
Childhood in Ideal Types, Children Born to the Pur. 
ple, The Children of Field and Village, The Child Life 
of the Streets, Child Angels, and the Christ Child. I1- 
lustrated with 25 beautiful half-tone fllustrations 
from celebrated paintings by Raphael, Titian, Van 
Dyck, Velasquez, Reynolds, and other artists. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $2.00. 


Little Journeys Abroad. 


By Mary BOWERS WARREN. A volume of travel sketches, 
with 60 illustrations from original drawings by 
George H. Boughton, E. K. Johnson, Will H. Drake, 
I. T. Wiles, and J. A. Holzer. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
full gilt, and giltedges, $2.00. 


A Girl I Know. 


12 photogravures from original studies by Mrs. N. GRAY 
BARTLETT, with verses by Marion L. Wyatt. 
1 vol,, quarto, size 8x10, fancy cloth binding, $2.00. 


A new series of charming studies from life by Mra. 
Bartlett, whose work in “Old Friends with New Faces” 
and “ Mother Goose of ’93” is so well known. 


Through Evangeline’s Country. 


By JEANNETTE A. GRANT. With color frontispiece of 
Evangeline, a map of the Acadian country, and 30 
half-tone illustrations from original photographs. 

1 vol., square 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

“This book combines history, romance, and descrip- 
tion in about equal proportions. It will be a delightful 
souvenir to all who have visited the Annapolis valiey, 
and to those who have not {t ought to supply the ne- 
cessary incentive for a voyage thither.”’—Boston Bea- 
con, 


Wild Flower Sonnets. 


By EMILY SHAW FoRMAN. With twelve illustrations 
from original drawings by Abbott Graves. One vol- 
ume, 16mo, fancy cloth and satime, gilt top, $1.00. 

A series of graceful and exquisite verses in praise of 
our famillar wild flowers. A well-known writer says 
of them: “ I would to all the nine muses that our song- 
sters and rhymsters could give us always something as 
pure as these sonnets. No one could have written 
them who did not comprehend nature. There is no 
mistake about the author’s being a botanist, a lover of 
nature’s accuracies; she has the skill of a collector, as 
well as the music of a singer and the eye of a poet.” 


The Fairy Folk of Blue Hill. 


A story of Folk-Lore by LILy F. WESSELHOEFT, author 
of “Sparrow the Tramp,’ ete. With fifty-five illus- 
trations from original drawings by Alfred C. East- 
man. 1 vol., 16mo, fancy cloth, $1,25. 


[Miss Gray’s Girls; or, Summer Days in 
the Scottish Highlands. 


By JEANNETTE A. GRANT. With sixty illustrations in 
half-tone and pen-and-ink sketches. A pleasantly 
told story of a Summer trip through Scotland. 1 vol, 
small quarto, cloth back, Tartan paper side, $1.50. 





A complete illustrated catalogue of our publications 
mailed free to any dddress, Our books are for sale by 
booksellers, or will be sent post or express paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 
No. 196 Summer Street, Boston. 
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are.”’—The Nasion. 


By > Birp BISHOP. 
$1.00. 





ture, the much appreciated ‘ 


Before He is Twenty. 


Five perplexing phases of the boy question considered. 
With poriraits of the authors. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top; 75 cents. 

The * phases ” and authors are: 

The Father and His Boy...... .Robert J. Burdette 

When He Decides.............. Frances Hodgson Burnett 

The Boy in the Office................ Edward W. Bok 

Evenings and musements........Mrs. Burton Harrison 

Looking Toward a Wife.............. Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


A Gift of Peace 


And Loving Greetings for 365 days. By Rosk PORTER. 
Long 1Smo, silk, boxed, $1.75; white cloth, boxed, 
$1.25; cloth, $1.00, 






By Rev. ARTHUR H. Smiru. 
illustrations. Svo, cloth, 
“Not only one of the ablest analyses and portrayals of the Chinese character, but 
on the whole one of the most judicial. 
people, with command of their language, has enabled Mr Smith to see them as they 





* The book cannot be praised too highly. 
it the best work on China, without reserve or exception 
bition of what China and the Chinese are to-day.” 


1) IMPORTA! 





Chinese Characteristics. 


Second Edition. Revised. 


2.00. 


With 16 full page original 


Twenty-two years’ residence among the 


Some competent authorities pronounce 
It bas no rival as on exhbi 
The Independent (N. 1 


Among the Tibetans 


Witt 21 illustrations by Edward Whymper. 12mo, cloth, 


A companion to “A Gift of Love,” of which the | 


Union Signal says: “It is a lovely and lovable little 
volume.” 


Cartoons of St. Mark. 


By Rosert F. oo D.D., author of * Verbum Dei.” 
12mo, cloth, 


“One of the soni most vigorous books we have 


read for many aday. Dr. Horton has contemplated the 
scenes and pictures of the S sec ond Gospel until the veil 
of centuries has fallen away 


Sent postpaid on rece 


"—Independent (Lonton), ! 


Bs volume is as freshand striking as was Miss Isabella Bird's first notable ven 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan.’ '—N. ¥Y. Nimes. 


Pictures from Bohemia. 


By James BAKER. Profusely illustrated. “Pen and 
Pence” Series, No, 24. Svo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed, 
£3.20. 

“The book fs « peony r. We have read it with con 
tinuous interest.’ . Herald. 


The Mecting- Place of Geo- 
logy and History. 


By Sir J. Wittiam Dawson, author of “ The Earth and 
Man,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
“In this book, which reproduces the Lowell Lectures 
of 1804, Sir J. Was. Dawson shows bow sctence cot 
tirms and illustrates the teachings of Holy Writ. A 
number of fine engravings illustrate fossil remains of 


early humanity.” —Phta, Ledger. 


God’s World ‘ 


| and other sermons. By Rev. B. Fay MILLS. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


| 
| 
| 


‘He makes no special apveal to the emotions, but in 
a manly way reasons with men of ‘ righteousness, tem 
perance, and judgment to come’; he pre sents the sim 
ple truth, and trusts to that todo the work.” —Frang 
ist. 


pt of price. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


New York: 112 5th Ave. 


CHICAGO: 148 and 150 Madison St. 


ToRON TO: l { and L 42 Yonge St. 





PORTER and COATES, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
ne | ) 

By EDMONDO DE AMICIS, 


H () al \ 
Translated from the Italian by HELEN ZIMMERN 





This edition is made from new electrotype 
plates, and has been very carefully printed. 
It contains forty-four photogravure I[llus- 
trations and a Map. Bound in two vol- 


umes, small octavo, gilt tops. Cloth, orna- 


mental, in cloth box (with slip covers), 
$5.00; half calf, gilt top, $10 00; large pa- 
per edition, in 2 volumes, limited to 150 
copies, $10.00. 

No more beautiful book has this year been 
published than Porter & Coates’ new edition of 
‘“*Holland.” It will be weleomed by all book- 
lovers who like to own good books in choice 
editions. As a descriptive writer De Amicis 
has no superior, and his ‘‘ Holland” is recog- 
nized as the best work describing the life, man- 
ners, and scenery of that unique country. The 
translation is an excellent one, and the pho- 
togravures represent famous buildings and 
works of art and scenes in the cities and on 
the placid canals. They are examples of the 


best work ever done in America for purposes 
of illustration. 
For sale by ali hookseller ‘ Se al, - ip zi ‘. 


the publishers, ons 











Our Leaders 


For Boys and Girls. 


CHATTERBOX. W804. Regen yy 


Iren’s annuals, Over 200 fois. 
” pages of choice readin g matter 4to, 


THE BOY'S REVOLT. Sanctesee You" 
By James Oris, author of G 
Hovse,” &e.  lustrated 





* Jenny Waren’s Boarpiy 


Square i2mo, cloth 
$1.25 


AIG-ZAG JOU RAEYS IN THE WHITE 


CITY, with excursions to the neighboring Metroyx 
lis By Hezexran BuTrerwi RTH 

Profusely illustrated with t 
gravings 4to.in a handsome 
cover, ¢ specially designed 

In this volume the reader is shown 
wonders of the recent great World's Fair at ¢ 


LITTLE ONE'S ANNUAL, 1804. 


tories and poen the toe 
Oliver Optic With ' rizinal eotratic ne 
ke 


th, with handsome cover 





s 


=~ L 


ec 


DAN OF MILBROOK. .2ty"PQ22 expiseh 





story ngland 
ife ey Camm 4 LTON Cx FF * Bors 
ye “61,"* ete Vith eight full-pag tustr 
tions from ; 


zmo, cloth 


RU BY AT St AOOL, 





OTiginai designs 


By Missre E. Pari 
l rated by Jrssie 


cDeruotr Watcorr. 1 t) $1.00. 
A new volume ipleting ‘the popular ‘ Ruby 
and Ruths * series 
! wl +. ers 1) 
‘ pasty ’ ipt of price by 
fr 8 . 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 











Vil 


THOM S NE LSON & SONS 


W HOLIDAY BOOAS 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
J. MACDONALD OXLEY'S NEW BOOK 


- THE WILDS OF THE WEST 
COAST. 


Ry J. MacDoNaLp OXLEY author f “ Diamon 
“Up Among the lee Floes itn Hat mek 
Round tn Cloth Extra, and fully illustrated 81.50 

A book that all boys will appreciate, and those in 
search of wholesome and entertaining reading for 
young people will find this in every way sul able 





A NOTABLE NEW Book BY DR. BLAIKIE 
HEROES OF ISRAEL. 

By Witiiam G. Buarkie, DD, LED. author of “A Ma 
nual of Bible History In Connection with a ie ne 
ral History of the World With numerous Ulus 
trations, Svo, cloth extra, §1.5¢ 


‘As adelineator of Scripture biography, strong and 





MNeturesque, thoroughly evangell’al and scholarly, Dr 
we +. Blaikie has already been widely read on this side 
of the sea. This new volume will fit as it certainly 
deserves, a cordial we me inevery pastor's study. It 
ought tot 0 placed in every church liber: 

“For such vigoreus portrayals of suceest 
themes of me itation of the bighbest promi t : 
clined to be imaginative : 

These books make evcellent and helpful presents« 
for Supertntencdents a Teachers du « the? tayves 

Rev. Caaries S. Rob nes Dies VN. } Yes 
byfertan Chureh 
7 \ 
SHUT IN) A Tale of the W lerful Siege of Ant 
werpin the pear [585. Se th extra, 6! 


THE SECRE r vag’ em AT CHAD. A Tale 
IWmeo, clovh extra 


EVIL TAY DAY A Story of 2 t 
extra, $1 

Sicnatd A V 
AS WE SWEEP THROLGH THE DEEP. A 


Story of the Stirripg Times ef Old. By Gor x 

Stapies. M.D. RIN. With tllustrations Wn loth 

extra, SU cents 

A good book for bows, giving gamguee f raval life 
during the stirring times of the Napoleonte war 


SONS OF THE VIKINGS An Orkney St 


By Jonw~ GUNN With tllustrations bw J vW ia™ 

SON ivme, cloth extra @ 

The story of the adventures of two voung readians 
impressed into the naval service during the Napoleonk 
war 
THE WONDERFUL CITY, By JS Prerenes 

author of When Charles the First was King 


* Through Storm and 

60 cents 

A stirring tale of strange adventures undergone br 
three settlers In the reeton of New Mexte A capital 
book for bovs 


THE BETTER ¥ AY 


Stress.” et: istic loth extra 


A Tale Te ripe rance 
Toil, By Winwta acrkY, aut? f Through 
Storm and Sunshine,” « t With tilustrations. 12mo, 


loth extra, $1. 

THE LITTLE SWEDISH BARON. Ry the author 
‘ The Swedish Twins< et lin cloth extra, 60 
cents 

Ver . VW Ne 


SUWARTA,. And Other Sketches o 


Ry Miss ANNIE H Swati, author of ‘Light and Shade 
in Zenana Missi ary Life et Beautifully ftlius 
trated. iim loth extra, 80 cents 


Short sketches of some of the experiences and tnet 





dents of Zenana missionary life 
New f < f B Silor 
MY FIRST tOOK OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 
With numerous tllustrations. Faney illuminated 
cover, 4to, 25 cents 
STEP BY ‘STEP THROUGH THE BIBLE. A 
Seripture History for Li the Children Ry Epits 
Ratra. With a Preface by NNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., 
LL 
Part I. From the Creation to the Death of Joshua. 
I2me, cloth extra, illustrated, $1.00 
Il. From the Death of Joshua t» End of Old Tes 
1zme cloth extra, illustrated. $1.00 
I e New Testame iZmo, cloth extra, il 
$1.00 





No sweeter, wiser, or more Christian story of the 
Seriptures could be given to a lHttle child, or read to It.’ 


Aristian ¢ nereaith 


Just the thing for Sunday afternoon.” — Word and 


4 > ‘, ’ , * 
A Caarming fa »/ert 


UP THE CHIMNEY TO NINNY LAND. A Fairy 


Story for Children Ry A.S. M. Chester, author of 


Short Dogwerei Tales With numerous illustra 
tions. Small 4to, clo h extra, $1.00 
wi {New Edition 


IVANHOE. By Sir Warter Scorr. Bart. With 
botes and illustrations. lZmo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


For sale by ail booksellers 
f price 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt 





23 East 17th Street, Union Square, New York. 
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@ 189% Literary 


'f CHARLES SCRIBNERS 


. > Beautiful 
3 CHRISTMAS 4 + 
| 8 
#& 


Annual 


NEW YORK: ¥! 


[Zaees ropppppcececes+poeee® | 








Issued. 





With Over 100 Illustrations 


And numerous interesting artic.es by well-known 
authors. Bound in a special Christmas 
cover in three colors. 


The CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER for 1894 can- 
tains Special Articles and Reviews of the New Holi- 
day Books by 


irs. Schuyler Van Rensselae -, 
Laurence Hutton, Stanley J. Weyman, 
H. C. Bunner, Howard _. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke. E S. Mart 
Noah Brooks, Mes. Alice Bores Earle. 
Mrs, Burton Harrison 


The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 


A. B. Frost, Wm. Martin Johnson, 
R. B. Birch, Maurice Leloir, 


Clifford Carleton, E. H. Garrett, 
Howard Pyle, ae Parsons, 
e S. Reinhart, A. Castaigne, 

W. T. Smedley, Frederic emington, 


F. Hopkinson Smith, George Wharton Edwards, 
And other eminent artists. 


FROM THE N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


** There is notin America or in England a more com- 
prehensive, tasteful, and suggestive aid to the buying 
of books than is this handsome little periodical.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LEARN = ORGAN 


* CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed «rgan, 
distinct from any previous work by the same au- 
thor It contains all that is needed for a mastery of 
the instrument. $2.50. 


“Emerson's New Method 
for Reed Organs.’ 


Easy, progressive lessons. Are studies, with a 
fine collection of organ music. $2.50. 


 BELLAK’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE ORGAN.” 


German and English Edition. Paper, 75 cents; 
Boards, $1.00 . “i 


‘Winner's Eureka Method.” 


The latest instruction book. Paper, cents; 
Bodrds, $1.00 a = 








| Any book mailed postpaid on receipt 
of price. Send for catalogues of organ 
| music. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C H.Drtson & Co.,N. Y. J. E. Dirsox & Co , Phila 











The Christmas 
“Century. 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES AND POEMS, 6 COMPLETE 
STORIES, 25 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 
Interesting chapters in Prof, Sloane’s 
great historical work, Beste of 


by press and public the best life of 


NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON'S ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP, 
GARRISON LIFE, PERSONAL TRAITS, ETC. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


First American story, ‘‘A Walking Delegate.” 


MARION CRAWFORD’S 
‘Casa Braccio,” a stirring serial of Italian life. 
First chapters of a new novel, “‘An 
Errant Wooing,” by 

















MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 





sae Ai ic Sun OF AUSTERUTE rz] —— 











THis magnificent Christmas number, sold everywhere, price 35 cents. New yearly subscribers 
who begin with this issue may have the November number (t 
on request. All booksellers and newsdealers take subscri tions, — $4.00,— or remittance a be 
made to THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New Yor 


e first of the new volume) free 

















DECEMBER ATLANTIC 


Contains a Christmas Story and an 
account of Christmas at an English 
country house. It has excellent Sto- 
ries; and Historical, Biographical, 
Critical, and Literary Essays, by 

Sir EDWARD STRACHEY, 

Mary HALLock Foore, 

AGNES REPPLIER, 

HARRIET WATERS PRESTON, 

WILLIAM SHARP, 

and others. 


The Atlantic for 1895 


promises to be very attractive, including 
A Serial Story 
By EvizaBetH STUART PHELPS. 
A Series of Hestorical Papers 
of remarkable interest, 
By JouHN FIsKE. 
Stories, Historical and Biographical 
Papers, Literary and Social Essays, 
Sketches of Travel and Poetry, may 
be anticipated from 


Ex-Senator DAwEs, Miss PRESTON, 

Miss JEWETT, Miss REPPLIER, 
Mrs. W1GGIN, H C. MERWIN, 
LAFCADIO HEARN, Mrs. CHOPIN, 

Miss THOMAS, BRADFORD TORREY. 








TERMS: $1.00 a year, in advance, postage free. 
Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. Remit by 
money-order, draft, or r gistered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


K 








NAB 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E, Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 





History of the 
City of New York. 


BY 
MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB. 


A work of surpassing interest to every citizen 
of New York. Thestory of the past is our 
best guide for the future. It is well for all 
to know what a splendid heritage is com- 
mitted to their safekeeping. 

Read Mrs. Lamb’s book! Get a copy for your own 
library—for your friend’s library—for your relatives 
and friends in d'stant homes ! 

Filled with the most entertaining accounts of early 
families and the moral rest pag ere growth of the city 
from 1620 to the ‘Greater New York ” of to-day. 


“In mechanical execution the volumes are superb.” 
—Dr. R. S. Storrs, Pres. of the Brooklyn Historical 
Society. 


A Word from Dr. Parkhurst. 


Nov. 21, 1894. 

“There is no work so far as I know that rivals it, or 
even approaches it, as a text book of information touch- 
ing the history of our city. At this time, when there is 
so deep and general an interest in municipal matters, I 
wish there could be created asentiment in behalf of 
the earnest reading and the patient study of just such 
a work as Mrs. Lamb’s long and wide research has given 
to the public. I think we could all of us render better 
service to our city if we were more familiar with its 
antecedents.” 

—CHAS. H. PARKHURST. 
2 volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $20.00. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent by express, charges 
paid, toany add-ess,on receipt of price, by the publichere, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


56 East roth St., N.Y. 


Beside the Bonne Brier Bush. 


By Ian MACLAREN. 12mo, $1.25. 
‘* Their comedy ts trresistible, and al- 
their pathos pure and moving... . In 
reading them aloud there ts not a page 








you want to skip for weariness, ... An 


original humor and a very rare truthfull 
ness are on them all, and nearly all have 
beauty and adtstinction.”—Prof. G. A. 
Smith in the Bookman. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


149-151 Fifth Ave., cor. 21st St. 


PICK. 


Pick on Memor 
TO STU DENTS "OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Genders and irregular verbs taught by Dr. Pick in 2 
lessons. Classes forming. Address 127 E. 10th St. 








Nov. 29. 1894] 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Occult Japan: 


The Way of the Gods. A book of peculiar 
value on the Shinto religion of Japan, as 
thoroughly studied and personally observed 
by PERCIVAL LOWEL1, author of ** The Soul 
of the Far-East,” ‘‘ Noto,” ‘* Chosin,” ete. 
With four illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


Maria Edgeworth: 


Her Life and Letters. Edited by AuGustus 

J.C. HARE. Witha Portrait and View of 

her home. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A delightful book about an author whose name has 
for many years been a household word in all English- 
speaking countries. Miss Edgeworth’s Letters contain 
anecdotes and views of a host of English and French 
celebrities. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger 


and his Queer Country. A delightful book 
for young folks (and older ones) about things 
seen and heard in what may be called Uncle- 
Remus-Land, by Jo—EL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
author of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus” books. With 
32 artistic and exceedingly interesting pic- 
onee by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, 
2.00. 


Pushing to the Front ; 


Or, Success under Difficulties. By Orison 
SwiFT MARDEN. With 24 excellent portraits 
of Famous Persons. Crown S8vo, $1.50. 

An irresistible kind of book, showing by vigorous 
statement and most abundant and various anecdotes 
how victory may be gained over obstacles and success 
achieved by pluck, will, and persistency. Every one, 
especially every young p: rson, who wishes to reach the 
“front,” should read this book. itis admirably suited 
Jor a Holiday gift. 


Tuscan Cities. 


By W. D. Howes. New Edition. uniform 

with his novels. With a Preface. 12mo, $1.50. 

This edition brings into uniform style with 
Mr. Howells’s novels a delightful book about 
Florence; Sienna, Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, Prato, 
and Fiesole. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
af East 17th Street, New Yor’. 





“Trilbyana” | 


The Critic of November 17 is a ‘ Fiction 
Number,” its half hundred book-reviews deal- 
ing only with novels, novelettes, and stories. 
It contains copious extracts from an address by 
Hall Caine on ‘‘ Moral Responsibility in the 
Novel and the Drama.” Nearly two pages are 
filled with ‘‘ Trilbyana,” including Mr. Whist- 
ler's letter protesting against the character of 
Joe Sibley in Mr. Du Maurier’s now famous 
novel; the Harpers’ letter promising to stop 
the sale of the magazine containing the alleged 
parody of Mr. Whistler; an extract from his 
pretended protest in Lika-Joko against the re- 
moval of Sibley from the story before it ap- 
peared in book form; and various bits of gos- 
sip about the book, of which nearly 100,000 
copies have been sold in America. There are 

ortraits of Du Maurier and Whistler; of Mrs. 

eland, accompanying a review of ‘: Philip 
and His Wife,” and ot Mr. Gibson and one of 
his girls, accompanyivg a notice of the new 
volume of ‘* Drawings by C. D. Gibson.” 


THE HOLIDAY CRITIC 


The Critic of November 24 (Holiday Num- 
ber) contains portraits of Dr. McCosh and 
Anton Rubinstein, notices of 8+ holiday publi- 
cations, and another of I. Zangwill's delightful 
chats about ‘‘ Men, Women. and Books.” Mr. 
Zangwill’s contributions will form a feature 
of the next volume of The Critic. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO EDUCATORS 


To any Educational Worker not on our list 
since 1893, who sends us $1 in December, we will 
send The Critic 31 Dee. 1894-31 Dee. 1895. 

10 centsacopy. - - Sa year. 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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SOME NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Abbe Daniel (The). By Anpre Tuev- | History of the Christian Church. 1) 


RIET. Illustrated, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. H.C. SHELDON. 5 vols... Swo. $10.00 per set; $2 


| per vol 
Alhambra (The) and Sketch Book. | 
Illustrated Edition. 2 vols., cloth, gilt top, $3.00; | Life and , Inventions of Thomas A. 
white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, | EDISON Ry W and AywTroxia DircksoN 
$6.00. | With numerous illustrations. Quarto, c'oth, «ttt 


top, boxed, $4.50 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson.  lilus % 
trated Edition. 2 vols., cloth, gilt top, $8.00; Library Edition of Poets. (3 vols., 
white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 per wol. Five new 
$6.00. Popular Edition in one vol., $1 25 


Building of Character (The). By the | Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. 


volumes this season 


Rev. J.R. Mitter, DD. 16mo. white back, gilt | Illustrated Edition, 2 wols., 12me, cloth, gilt top 
top, $1.00; white and gold, gilt edge, $1.25. Le. | $3.00; white back, gilt top, 68.00; half calf, giit 
vant morocco, flexible gilt edges, $2.50. | top, $6.00 

Count of Monte Cristo (The). By Portrait Edition of Poets. 17 vols. 
ALEXANDRE Deas. Illustrated Edition. 2vols., | Svo, cloth, cilt top, per vol, $1.75 


cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; a * ‘ ; 
half calf, gilt top, $6.00, Popular Edition, com. | Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. 


plete in one vol., $1.25. | INlustrated Edition. Introduction by Cuas. Pitot 

Nertox. 2 vols. Ivmo, cloth, «tlt top. go 00 
Crowell’s Standard Library. 8 | white back, gilt top, $8.00; half calf, gilt top 
vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 per vol. Twen | $6.00 


ty-five new volumes added this season. | Sea and Land Stories. 10 vols.. square 
Faber’s Hymns. With 50 illustra 12mo; per vol. $ 50 

s by L. J. BRIDGMAN. imo, cloth, g op, | 
po porns diate Posey = eee, Socialism and Social Reform. by 
Ricuakp T. Ery, Ph.D... LL.D If’me, 81.50. 4th 
Famous Leaders Among Men. By |  rhousana 
Saran K. Boutos. Illustrated with portraits | 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. Social Reform and the Church. by 


Joun R. Commons, dima, cloth, gtit top, § 
French Revolution (The). By THomas | . 
CARLYLE. Popular Edition, complete in one vol Three Musketeers The . by ALENAN 
12 mo, cloth. $1 25. DRE Dumas. With 250 tllustrations by Maurics 
|} Leuom. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 8 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. | 


white back, cilt top, $3.00; half calf, $4.00 
By ANNA H. and HuntTINGTON SuitH. New Iilus- | 
trated Edition. 16mo, white and gold, gilt | Pelleas and Melisande. \ drama by 


edges, $1.25. | Mavtrick MAkTERLIVK, the Flemish Shakespeare 
Handy Volume Classics. 44 vols., | Translated by Erving Winslow, I¢mo, cloth 
six styles binding, $ .75 to $2.25. Six new vol niet oben 

umes added this season. Twenty-five years of Scientific Pro- 
Handy Volume Classics. Two vol gress. A series of lectures by Wm. 
ume sets in fancy bindings, gilt top, boxed, $2.00 Norta Rice, Prefesser of Geology in Wesleyan 
per set. } University. I6mo, 3 7) 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & COMPANY. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


™“_ONSD NDA LON OA Al A el ll ll el dl el ell ll el ll el lll ell ll lll lel dl dll ll dl ld nl ll ll dl ll nl 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, between Broadway and Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
FUBLISHERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Holiday, Miscellaneous, ana School Books 
A great sto bof the Se . y= ———ae is snd Git? Rooks , ai 
Publishers, and ruil limes of all the Miscedlanmcous and Educational Publications at Lowest Rat 
SUPPLYING PUBLIC, PRIVATE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB LIBRARIES A SPECIALTY. 


A topically arranged General Library List of the Books of all Publishers mailed on 
application. Estimates on submitted Lists of Books promptly furnished. 


| 


q 





ESTABLISHED 1858 


The Round Robin yy UPHAM: &-Co- 
Reading Club = © \WEMORIAL: TABLETS: 


Offers to individuals and classes a discriminating -IN- BRASS: AND- BRONZE - 


and personal guidance in the study of Literature 
Its system, endorsed by leading literary men and s4°8 uth F ifth ‘Ave: near’ Bleecker’ St: 
women, gives each member freedom in the choice 


of subject, and furnishes for each subject original | — ~NEW YORE" ‘ — 
schedules prepared by specialists. who criticise pa Letters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
pers when desired This direct personal assistance - “and make Cable Transfers of money to 


Furope, Australia, and the West Indies: 

also make collections av d issue Commer 

Cred it cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
* all parts of the world. 


is peculiar to the “ Round Robin.’ and is of great of 
value in any study and in general reading. For 
particulars address | 
Miss LOUISE STOCKTON Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 

4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia i NO. 50 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


JUST READY. 

™ f. 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
Of German Belles-Lettres containing the Classics, 
their contemporaries, and the best modern fiction, 
with critical notes as to the comparative merits of 
different editions, as well as the literary standing of 
the authors and a list of 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GERSIAN BOOKS, 
being hints for selecting the German Library of a 
man of culture. 


Subscriptions for Foreign and American Perfodi- 
cals. 


LONDON. "PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1895 now received, 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 
BRANCHES: 


London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or ons 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, ete.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogu: on application. 

Importations promptly made. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Our stock of French and German Juvenile and Holiday 

ks, including the latest publications, is now ready 
for inspection. Ca‘alogue sent:.n demand. Novelties 
in French and German Calendars. Just out, Le Vati- 
can. 1 vol. BP. 600, 4to. Beautifully illustrated and 
found, $12. 0 


To Librarians, Book- Lovers, ‘ans Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 

nch books, works of art, etc., ete., will be sent, post- 


id, upon uest. 
ae Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 
81 Union Square, New York. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


18 WEST 24TH SI., NEW YORK. 
FRENCH BOOKS, FRENCH CALENDARS, AND 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

Send for our new Catalogue of FINE BOOKS, Bind- 

ings, Original Drawings, Autographs. 
13 West 24th St. (Madison Square). 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
The Cosmonolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 

iesued tn America. The Division Visitor, 50 cents 

per year. Best non partisan and non-sectarian tem 

fame paper, Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 
vation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
1111 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


R, ARE ee ee 
E I ; 

BOOKS. | | lence ot penta 

E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 


Next to his Art Rooms, 
45-47 W. gist Street, corner Broadway. 


THE BOOK-LOVER’S ALMANAC 
FOR THE YEAR 1895, $3.00. 
DUPRAT & CO., 349 5TH AVE., N. Y. 





























50 —Le Sage's ‘Asmodeus,’ ‘Merry Bache- 


* lor,‘ Bachelor Salamanca.’ ‘Gil Blas,’ ‘Casa- 


nova,’ Mau} in,’ Richardson's ‘ Pamela,’ ‘ Clarissa,’ “Tom 
and Jerry,’ eynolds’s ‘Oid London.’ 
PRATT, 6th Ave., 12th St., N. ¥. 








HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN 


FOR THE 


Conquest of Canada 
IN 1776, 


From the Death of Montgomery to the Retreat 
of the British Army under 
Sir Guy Carlton. 


By CHARLES HENRY JONES. 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 234 pages. 8 full-page Por- 
traits of Revolutionary Generals. Gilt top, 
untrimmed edges. Published by Porter & 
Coates at $3.00. Our price, 75 cents; postage, 
17 cents. 

Of the military movements on the Northern frontier 
during the Revolution, much has been written about 
the campaign of Montgomery in 1775, which terminat- 
edin bis untimely death on the last day of that year. 
Much has also been written about the disastrous cam- 
ve fe of Burgoyne in 1777. The same attention has not 

aid to the events of the intervening year of 

1776, Which, ; ome less striking in their effects, were 

of the greate timportance to the cause. There is not 

any where, so far as we are aware, any detailed account 
of that long and severe campeign. Its salient features 

have been noticed by all bis’ orians in passing, and some 
of them have dwelt upon it with more or I+ss minute- 

ness, but we have nowhere been able to find a connect- 

ed, reliable, and circumstantial narration of all its in- 
teresting and often distressing events. Such a history 
the author has given us in this book. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient aud Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World’s 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co.. 334 Wash’n St., Boston 


Principal Agencies: New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
W. 23d St.; Ch cago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave.; ; 
Philadelphia, J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 


pen Photographs 














DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 
Catalogue, Ten Thousand Subjects, 10¢. 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


When calling please ask for Mr. 
BOOKS 
Ni Grant 
AT GIVEN AWAYS.ssi¥ ducer 
. a ore bay ne oe was = 
E. IBER., AL a ye em 
. ~» pecial slips - 
DISCOUNTS siccPestts iit forth 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 


7 West 42d Street. New York. 
_Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


OL D BOOKS We make a specialty of bunting 
up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want 
anything in the book line write tous. Monthly list of 
old, rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. KOEHLER & CO. tersaka import 
C. 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 


to Peri dicals. Re ular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc. 


RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues Issued Continually 
BOOKS. | W. E. BENJAMIN. 22 E. 16th! St., »New ¥ York, 








PAPER BY THE POUND and env elopes. Greater quan- 

tity, lower price than by quire. sate a all grades, 

prices marked, on receipt of 10c. FNKINS 
ne stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 











‘Soke Mnonekis, 


Cae RMERHORN’S TEACHER 'S' 
Avency. ge and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855 3 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 
MERICAN AND I ‘OREIGN TE \ACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRACE POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 














/ eo is valuable in proportion to its 
An . 1 ge HCY influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells That is something, but if 
you about them ; itis asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- a " 3 
mends you, that is more Ours Recommends 

Cc. W. hesnnenndtanenete Syracuse, N. Y. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended Ly Study or for use in Schools. 
YORTINA METHOD. 

SPANISH IN TW Ray frank léthed. Cloth, $1 50. 
INGLESE EN VIENTE LECCIONES. Oth ed. Cloth, $2 00. 
AMPARO. Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cents; 

Spanish only, annotated in Engli-h, 4tn ed , 50 cents. 
EL INDIANO, ‘bth ed,, Spanish and English,’ 50 cents; 
~ Sth ed., Spanish, annotated in Engliso, 40 cents. 
DEPUES DE.LA LLUvIA. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., 35 cts. 
VeERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 
MoODELOS PARA CAaRTAS. 13thed. 40 cents. 

“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5c for Catalogue of 
the largest stock of choice Spanisn Books in the U. 

Liberal discound to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges, 
Cortina School of Languages, 11 1W. 4th St.,N 4 2 


STUDENTS, oe 








AUTHORS, 
SCIENTISTS. 
Bibliographic, literary, scientific, and technological 
work of ali descriptions. Correspondents in a'l unl- 
versities and iibraries of Europe and America. Re- 
search and investi.aton conducted, binliographic ma- 
terial collected, transiations made, ‘in all branches of 
literature, science, and technology. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC BUREAU, 


ATLANTIC BUILD NG, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Heatly’ s Modern Language Certs 
CINQ MARS. 


By De Vieny. The greatest historical novel of France. 
‘With elaborate and scholarly introduction and notes. 
Should be read by all interested in French Litera- 
ture. Cloth. Introduction price, 80 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOD), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
A.M. to4 P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 


Old and Rare Books. 


A new Catalogue will be mailed to any address 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 


25 Exchange St., . . RocnEsTErR, N. Y. 


Histor ‘y of Dartmouth Colle oe 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H., by vues DE- 
RICK CHASE. Vol L To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, = net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on rec eipt of price 

JOHN K. LORD, , Sane N. H. 

















= Noah Farnham Morrison, 


SIGN OF = ot om ea Rare, Old, and Curious Books. 


877 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for Catalogue. 





Subscriptions to foreign pe- 
FE Ore ON Rooks. riodicais, Tauchnitz British 

authors. Catalogues on ap- 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St., Boston. 


U 7N-AMERICAN IMMIGR. ATION. — 

/ The latest statistics tabulated. By Rena Michaels 
Atchison. $1.25. CHARLES H. KERR & Co. Pubas., Chi- 
cago. 


H. - bh rcetne de 105 WEST 1z0TH ST., 
., dealer in Magazines and other pert dicals, 
Sets, Selenaae or single numbers. 


'% ‘4 TALOGUE OF 1,900 BRAND NEW 
items. selected from the y eomig f Junk Shop of 
. 8S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, N. Y., now ready. 














B: ACK numbers and sets of ali magazines. For 
Pa state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N 
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e'toenofd). _  Manicipal Reform 


Constable KaCo, | 


} never so generally felt as now. 


In the United States is of vast import- 
ance, and its inperative necessity was 


] | Reform in the system of Life Insur- 
| H ance has already been accomplished 
’ >| 


and the result is 
Received by late French Steamers. 


. . : ta THE 
Street and Carriage Suits, 
Reception Gowns, addachus 
Evening Dresses, | CA) 
Opera Cloaks and W raps, BEN (Tt 


Jackets, Capes, and Cloaks, 
Zartlor-Made Suzts, 
Rid ne / 7 a bvt Sa 

Fur-Lined Garments, 
Crty-Made Garments, 
Wraps, Sackets, and Cloaks, 


Furs and Fur Trimmings. 


Aseiezo 


which insures lives at 60 per cent. the 
usual rates. 


$10,000,000.00 PAID IN LOSSES. 


Seoadovay A 19th ot. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pies., 53 StateSt., Boston 
NEW YORK. 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 


General and State Agents. 





The Nation 


Is published every week at Broadway and Fulton Street It was founded by E. L. ¢ 
in 1865, and Mr. Godkin is still the editor. 

THE NATION is an independent weekly review of literature, science, art, and polities, 
with a serial commentary on the most important American and foreign events. special and 
occasional correspondence, editorial and miscellaneous articles on prominent political and 
social topics, and thoroughly competent criticism of the latest developments of literature 
science, art, music and the drama. The two hundred contributors who prepare this feast 
for the scholar and the thinker include the foremost names in American literature and 
thought, besides many famous men in England and France, Germany and Italy, South 
America and Japan. THE NaTIoN has been pronounced by the Sefurday Review to be “on 
the intellectual level of the ‘best European periodicals.” It has a large and widely dis- 
tributed circulation in all the States of the Union and in foreign ports. The development of 
that class of independent voters who control the balance of power in several Northern 
States is largely the work of THE NATION, which has always fought for purity. wisdom, and 
independence in public life, and for honesty and integrity in legislation 


Subscription, $3.00 a year, postpaid; shorter term at a prop 
Sample copy sent free on applicatio 


TQ ADVERTISERS. 


The weekly circulation of THE NaTION is about 10,000 copies. This number 


however, but a portion of the actual readers of the journal, as it goes to all the leading 


libraries and reading-rooms throughout the country, and to the homes of people of intelli- 


gence and means everywhere. It stands alone in its field. The announcements of the lead 
ing publishers are a feature of THE NATION, which contains more book-advertising than 
any other weekly paper. Prominent financial houses, the best schools, and other high-class 
advertisers of all kinds use its columns constantly. The utmost care is taken to exclude all 
unpleasant or unworthy advertising. 


Advertising rates or other informat: ven on applicati 


‘ 


206 to 210 Broadway, New York City. 











OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January Uv. Sve 
( ‘ 
” 
° 

Premiums on Marine Risks frot 

January, 18¥3.t ist December, 18 s a 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Is 

January, 185 ‘ 
Total Marine Premiums 84.0 a4 
Premiums marke! off fr Ist Jauuars 

ISVS, to Bist December, Ise $i.49 
Losses paid during 

same pertod $i Sug.0 
Returns of Pre 

miums and Fx 

penses $ii s Nu 

The Company has the f wing assets 
United States ar City of New Y k 

Stock: City Banks and other Stocks $ v 
Loans secured by Stocks ant 
Real Eatate and afte. 

ny, estimated a si sys 
Prem'um Notes ar ¢ Reveiva 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


aoe AND CHOCOLATES 


— On this Continent, have received 


- HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industria! and Food 
FY EXPOSITIONS 


\ * In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch ‘Process, no Alka 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any of their preparations 

Their Galisions BRE AKFAST COCOA Ie absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


/loliday Books. 


& CO’S, 


Their Wedding Journey. 
Ry W. D. Howes. Holiday Edition. Fully illus- 


trated by CLirrorD CARLETON, and bound in very at 
tractive style. Crown 8vo, $3.00, 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
With a Blography of Omar Khayyam, and 56 superb 


Illustrations by Ex.iiy VeppER. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $5.00, 


The Last Leaf. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Popular Holida 
tion. With a toucbing Prefatory Letter by Dr. 
acd many illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year 
Book. 
Selections from Dr. Holmes's prose and poetry for 


Every Day of the Year. With a fine portrait. At- 
tractively bound. 16mo, $1.00. 


Edt. 
olmes 


An Island Garden. 


By CELIA THAXTER, author of * Among the Isles of 
Shoals,” ete. With twelve full-page illustrations in 

. color, and several smaller ones, by CHILDE HassamM. 
vo, attractively bound, 4.00 net. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH. ge Edition. With 
numerous admirable Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 
Crown octavo, $2.00. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


A five Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. Wi1GGiIn’s most 
popular stories. Very fully and artistically illus- 
trated by OLIVER HeERFoRD, and attractively bound. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


in Sunshine Land. 


Poems for Young Folks. By Epira M. THOMAs, au 

thor of “Lyrics and Sonnets,” etc. lilustrated bv 

peed PyLe. Crown Svo, handsomely bound, 
1.50, 


When Molly Was Six. 


A delightful! story, simple, natural, engaging, and of 
charming literary quality. By ExLiza ORNE WHITE, 
author of “ Winterborough.” With Illustrations by 
KATHARINE PyLe. An exquisite holiday book. Square 
16mo, $1.00. 


The Favorite Series. 


Four beautiful books, including Mr. ALDRICH’s “ Mar- 
— Daw, and Other Stories,” Mr. Harter’s “ Luck of 

oaring Camp,” Mr. WARNER’s “ Back-log Studies,” 
and Miss Jewett’s “Tales of New England.” Each 
has an etched 4: e anda poreres frontispiece. 
Tastefully bound in Holiday style, $1.25 each; the set, 
in a box, 85.00. 


Poetry. 
Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in a new Cambridge Edition. With a bio- 
graphical sketch, notes, index to titles and first lines, 
a portrait, and an engraving of Whittier’s Amesbury 
home. Uniform with the Cambridge Longfellow. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; 
tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
New Ilandy Volume Edition. With four portraits and 
a view of Whittier’s Oak Knoll home. Uniform with 
the Handy Volume Longfellow. 4 vols., 16mo, $5.00; 
half calf, extra, gilt top, 89.75; full morocco, flexible, 
in fine leather box, $9.75; full calf, flexible, $12.75. 


Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems 


{[By T. B. ALpRIcH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1 25. 
A beautiful book, containing the poems written by 


Mr. Aldrich in the last six vears. 
Narragansett Ballads, with Songs 
and Lyrics. 
A tasteful book of thoughtful, refined, lyrical poems, 


by CAROLINE HAZARD, author of “College Tom,” etc. 
1dmo, gilt top, 1.00, 


A Century of Charades. 


By WitutAM BELLAMy. A hundred original charades, 
very ingenious in conception, worked out with re- 
markable skill, and many of them genuinely poetical. 
18mo, $1.00, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
i! East 17th Street, New York. 











FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 





In 1895 


ST. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Stories,’’ more 
‘‘ Brownies,'’ E. S. Brooks's story 
life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
ete , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 














A Subscription 


makes the best possible Christmas 
gift. On and after the issue of 
December number we will give 
November number free to new 
subscribers. | November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 


gift. Subscription price, $3.00. 














The Christmas 
Sold every- 


N umber, where, 25 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itself, 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 














St. Wicholas 


| The Bound-Vol- 


c 

¢ containing the num- 
° ume, bers of the past 
S year,—more than 1ooo pages and 


nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 








THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


ianampeinememeiiiil 
The Journal of Geology 


Published by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Contents of the Oct.-Nov. Issue (Vol, I1., 
No. 7), Now Ready. 


Glacial Studies in Greenland, T. C. Chamberlin 
On a Basic Rock Derived from Granite. 

C. H. Smyth, Jr. 

Tre Quartzite Tongue at Republic Mich. 
H. F. Smyth 
A Sketch of Geological Investigations in Minnesota, 
N. H. Winchell 
The Drift—Its Characteristics and Relations(Paper I.) 
(Studies for Students), Rollin D. Salisbury 

Editorials, Book Reviews, Notes, ete. 


; Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 
§ 
; 











THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY is a semi-quar- 
terly magazine devoted to the promotion of the 
highest and broadest interests of geology and the 
allied sciences. . 

A SPECIAL FEATURE of the coming numbers 
will be a series of articles by Professor T. C. Cham- 
berlin on the results of his recent glacial studies in 
Greenland, which will probably run through the year 
1895. These will contain descriptions of the great 
inland ice, local ice-caps, fifteen or more glaciers, 
the topography of the coast (which was skirted up- 
ward of a thousand miles), icebergs, pack’ ice, and 
other Arctic phenomena. Some of the radical ques 
tions of glaciology will be discussed in the course of 
these articles, on the basis of observations made. 
Professor Chamberlin’s articles begin with the cur- 
rent issue. Volume III. will begin with the issue for 
January, 1895. New subscribers will be supplied 
with the last two numbers of Volume II., containing 
Prof. Chamberlin’s articles on Greenland, in addition 
to the eight numbers for 1895. 

Circulars and sample copies will be mailed on ap- 
plication. 

Subscription Price, $3 00 per year. 

Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
Chicago, Ill. 








QI 


*PUREs 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Joseph Knight Company, 
BOSTON. 


ROMANCE SWITZERLAND, 
TEUTONIC SWITZERLAND. 

By Witut1am D. McCrackan, A.M, author of ** The 
Rise of the Swiss Republic.*’ 2 vols., 32mo, cloth, 
gilt top, per set $1.50. The Same. Illustrated 
edition, with 12 dainty photogravure illustrations 
of Swiss scenery in each volume. 2 vols , 32mo, 
white cloth and China silk, gilt tops; or green 
cloth, handsome gilt sides, gilt tops, per set 33.00, 
A new work on Switzerland in two volumes, the 

first volume covering the French and Italian Swit- 

zerland, and the second the German-speaking can- 
tons. It has been the aim of the author, who by 
long residence in the country is well fitted to write 
about it, to picture the real Switzerland and its peo- 
le as they are divested of the glamour of romance. 

His book will neither be a guide book, nor the old- 

fashioned routine book of travel made up of tran- 

scripts from diaries or hastily written letters to in- 
dulgent friends It will rather be a series of indi- 
vidual sketches, covering not only the salient points 
of attraction, but many places of interest out of the 
beaten track of the average tourist. 

For vale by booksellers. Mailed by the publish- 
ers on receipt of the price. 





To Collectors of Rare Eng- 
lish Books: Send address and 
I will mail catalogue of in- 
teresting books at low prices. 
H. W. Hecemann, 160 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 
FOR WOCIEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, somance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi- 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


Made and sold by the 
Moravian Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Society. Price, bg 


Sent by mail, prepaid. 
Apply to 107 Market Street. Bethiehem, Pa. 





























